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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


HE Hague Conference held its last sitting on Friday. We 
cannot attempt here to make any general review of what 
it has accomplished, but we fear that when the successes and 
failures are added up and balanced against each other, it will 
be found that many hopes and aspirations have remained 
unfulfilled. Again, it is to be feared that many illusions as to 
the willingness of the Powers as a whole to assume the 
position of those who hold that war is an unnecessary evil, 
and need never take place except for the folly or wickedness 
of mankind, will have been dispelled. We do not wish to 
speak harshly of the line taken by Germany in regard to the 
question of submarine mines; none the less the attitude of 
the Imperial delegates showed that Germany does not look 
forward to a period when mankind will be prepared to abandon 
the arbitrament of the sword. Germany, at any rate, is 
unwilling, as she would no doubt say, to deceive herself or 
others on this point. For her blood and iron are as mvc 
realities as ever. 


The view enunciated so candidly by Germany is not, as we 
have said, a ground for denouncing her as an enemy of the 
human race, and we desire strongly to condemn any attempts 
todoso. It is, however, a reminder to us and other Powers 
that we live in a world where not only Nature, but man, 
the child of Nature, is still red in tooth and claw, and 
if we are not to be “drowned in security,” or bemused by 
sentimental rhetoric, we shall take note of the fact, and 
remember that, in spite of all that has been said at the Hague 
Conference, and in spite of all the yearnings of the world for 
rest and peace, we are still exposed to the blow at the heart 
levelled in a sudden attack. Any statesman would be mad 
who, because of the noble sentiments expressed at the Hague, 
abated for a moment his anxious care that his country should 
be capable of defending herself from such onslaughts. The 
power of instant and effective resistance is the only security 
of nations. The nation which is content to rely on sentiment 
for national safety is doomed. 


Serious accounts of the health of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph were published at the end of last week, but the later 
reports are less alarming. “Stationary but not unfavour- 
able,” says the Vienna correspondent of the Times in the 
issue of Friday, is the gist of the last statement of the 
Emperor's condition; and Reuter’s correspondent, telegraph- 
ing a little later, says that “the huskiness seems to have 
entirely disappeared, so that his Majesty is able to speak quite 
distinctly in an ordinary tone of voice and without effort. 
The pulse is strong and regular, his Majesty is in the best of 
spirits, and has looked fresher for the last four days.” still 
later telegram, however, indicates a slight relapse. In both 





Austria and Hungary the illness of the Emperor has been 
watched with the most sympathetic anxiety. Whatever the 
differences within the Union of the two countries, they do not 
extend to the attitude of the people towards the Emperor, 
who commands universal esteem and admiration. The 
promised visits of the King of Spain and of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Vienna have been postponed. It must 
be a satisfaction to the Empesor at this time to reflect 
on the comparatively satisfactory reception which has been 
given to the new Customs and Commercial Treaty which has 
taken the place of the old Ausgleich between the two 
countries. Austria, which is generally supposed to be 
favoured by the new Treaty, naturally praises the arrange- 
ment, and Hungary, at all events, consents to what was 
regarded as inevitable. It is a satisfactory termination to 
ten years of negotiations. 


The despatches on the Newfoundland fishery question 
were published on Wednesday as a Blue-book. As the 
Imperial Government, the United States, and Newfoundland 
were all agreed that that very vague instrument, the Treaty 
of 1818, should be submitted to arbitration at the Hague, the 
only thing that remained to do was to draw up an arrange- 
ment for tiding over the next fishery season till the arbitra- 
tion was complete. This would not seem to be a very difficult 
problem, especially as, however unsatisfactory the solution 
might be thought, it would only be effective for a few months. 
We are sorry to say that Sir Robert Bond by his unreason- 
ableness made several unnecessary difficulties, and appeared 
quite to forget that, in Lord Elgin’s words, “His Majesty's 
Government are trustees of the interests of the whole Empire 
as well as of Newfoundland.” A draft of the modus vivendi, 
or temporary scheme, was expreésly submitted to Sir Robert 
Bond when he was in England, but neither he nor his 
Government offered any opinion on its substance. They 
simply stated, in the face of all reason, that no modus vivendi 
was necessary, and they even made the wild suggestion that 
the Treaty of 1818—the very subject upon which there was to 
be arbitration—should be abrogated. The Imperial Govern- 
ment were then forced to act over the heads of the New- 
foundland Government in order to prevent troubles with 
American fishermen. The only way they could ensure the 
carrying out of the modus vivendi was to fall back upon an 
old statute of George III. The Newfoundland Government 
again protested, and continued to withhold all help in the 
making of this very necessary adjustment of the situation. 
It is satisfactory to think that there are signs of the dis- 
agreement of many people in Newfoundland with the 
ungracious and ungratéful action of their Government. 


The news from Moroeco during the past week has been 
scanty, and not altogether reassuring. A marabout, or holy 
man, from Bejad, who commands two thousand five hundred 
horsemen, and is said to exert great influence, arrived at 
General Drude’s camp on Monday, and was granted an inter- 
view by the French General and the French Consul, who 
believes that the marabout’s influence is entirely pacific. , On 
the other hand, in view of the massing of tribesmen under 
Rachid near Kasbah and also at Settat, General Drude 
holds that an attack is possible, especially as the country 
is devoid of food and the Arabs are clamouring to be 
led into action. The situation is not improved by the 
fact that the winter season has begun, and heavy rains render 
the movement of field artillery impossible. According to 
M. de Segonzac, who telegraphed from Rabat to the 
Echo de Paris on the 14th, while the French forces are 
reduced to the defensive, Mulai Hafid’s mehalla of eight 
thousand men, camped within a day’s march of Casa Blanca, 
though badly armed and ill-paid, serves as a nucleus for all 
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the robbers of the neighbouring tribes. As General Drude is 
unable to take the offensive, he apprehends a conflict between 
the mehallas of the rival Sultans, which, whatever the issue, is 
not likely to serve the political interests of France. We note 
that the subject was discussed at the meeting of the French 
Cabinet on Thursday, when, according to the Times Paris 
correspondent, measures were decided on to support the action 
of the Sultan, consolidate his authority as Sovereign, and 
hasten the restoration of order. For the moment, however, it 
looks as if “General Winter” were master of the situation. 


The Congress of French Radicals and Radical-Socialists 
held at Nancy last week was particularly interesting, as the 
majority had to decide whether they would break with the 
Unified Socialists who adhere to the detestable teaching of 
M. Hervé. There was no doubt from the beginning that the 
majority did not approve of the doctrine that in the event of 
war French soldiers ought to fire on their officers; but it 
remained to be seen whether they would content themselves 
with a pious veu, or whether they would go so far as to refuse 
to co-operate with the Unified Socialists in the Chamber. The 
alternative to preserving the old Bloc would be to make a 
Parliamentary alliance with the Progressive Republicans, of 
whom the type is M. Ribot. A strong resolution was 
proposed by M. Bonnet requiring that no support should 
be given to candidates who had not repudiated “in 
writing” the Hervéist doctrine. In the end a compromise 
was reached by which the members of the Radical and 
Radical-Socialist Party were urged not to support any one 
who advocated a disorganisation of the Army either by 
desertion in time of peace or by insurrection in the presence 
of the enemy; but at the same time it was agreed that the 
co-operation with the Unified Socialists on all other questions 
in the Chamber should not cease. In other words, the Bloc, 
so far as it can be said to be still a reality, survives the 
Congress. 


In the current number of the Energie Frangaise the editor, 
M. Cheradame, writes of his impressions during a recent visit 
to England. The paper is summarised by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times in the issue of Tuesday. M.Cheradame 
notes the unlimited confidence of the ordinary Briton in the 
strength of the Navy, but he questions whether it is not a 
mistake thus to assume that the Germans as yet understand 
nothing of “ the great lesson of the sea.” He found us much 
less optimistic about the Army, which, in his opinion, is abso- 
lutely insufficient to defend the country against a German 
invader. Opportunism and tenacity, he says, have made the 
fortune of Britain for centuries, but in the presence of the 
scientific elements of modern war it is probably less safe than 
formerly to trust to improvised solutions of difficulties. M. 
Cheradame was struck by the small interest which most 
Members of Parliament take in foreign affairs. They trust to 
diplomacy and to the pacific influence and sagacity of the 
King. Finally, M. Cheradame remarks that for the first time 
in history Britain and France have the same foreign interests, 
the same general economic interests, and the same enemies, 
and they have to oppose the same disintegrating ideas. All 
these things make a solid basis for the Entente, 


In some interesting notes on American topics which the 
Times published from its New York correspondent on Monday 
there is a revelation of the methods of the Standard Oil 
Trust. The complicated and almost impossible system under 
which inter-State business is controlled hus made it possible 
for the Trust to evade the law in countless ways. It adopted 
a variety of names in order to wreck weaker competitors in 
different States. It has destroyed many of its books, and it 
defies: both Federal and State Courts. It is said that the 
highest officials cannot explain its accounts. Millions of 
money appear to change from one name to another ; now they 
are debited to an employé, who is astonished when he hears of 
it; now they are credited to another, who seems to have as 
little concern in the matter. The attorneys tried hard to 
secure privacy in the Federal suit; and no wonder, for when 
the Court had refused the request, the rates at which the 
Trust supplied lubricating-oil to eighty-one railways were laid 
bare, as well as its relations with all its customers. The dis- 
criminations in some cases amounted to fifty per cent. The 
Courts apparently aim at nothing less than dissolving this 





corporation. It is a heavy task; but if they succeed they 
will have struck a telling blow for more humane and legitimate 
methods of business. 


The Times speeial correspondent in Syria concludes his 
interesting survey of the “ Lebanon Experiment” in Monday's 
issue. In certain important particulars the scheme has worked 
well. “In most of the essentials of civilisation the province ig 
far in advance of the vilayets.” Public security is unchallenged 
religious intolerance has largely abated, and education hes 
made great strides. Against these advantages must be set the 
serious drawback that the Organic Law contains no provision 
for its own partial or entire revision; the drain of emigration 
which robs the province of some of its best elements; and 
the arbitrary use of its powers by the Majlis el Idara, or 
local Representative Council. Although no serious trouble is 
apprebended, discontent is on the increase, and the Times 
correspondent specifies amongst the reforms most urgently 
needed the statutory limitation of the powers of the Majlis, 
the reassessment of the Land-tax (the levy of which presents 
gross anomalies), the delimitation of the frontiers, and the 
grant of a port at Juneh, or, if that be impracticable, the 
restoration of the fertile Bkaa lands, which were filched from 
the province by the Porte more than forty years ago. In con- 
clusion, he notes that the principal defects of the Lebanon 
administration may serve as a warning to the future devisers 
of Constitutions for Armenia or the Macedonian vilayets. 


We have received a copy of the Central African Times, 
published at Blantyre on August 3lst, containing a strong 
article on the connexion of sieeping-sickness with the tsetse. 
fly. The arguments of the writer may be thus briefly sum- 
marised. The tsetse-fly is admitted to be the carrier of 
sleeping-sickness amongst human beings, and tsetse-sickness 
amongst domestic animals,—diseases which cause terrible 
mortality amongst the natives, and render stock-raising an 
absolute impossibility. The only way to combat the evil is to 
lessen the tsetse-infected areas, and this can only be done by 
settlement, cultivation, the destruction of the bush, and the 
driving out or killing of the big-game. Asa matter of com- 
mercial policy, as well as in the interests of humanity, big. 
game must be sacrificed. ‘There is no doubt,” continues the 
writer, “that the opening up and settlement of this country 
was inevitably tending to the extermination of the larger 
game, but the natural process has been arrested by the action 
of the Administration in limiting the number of animals 
allowed to be shot by European sportsmen, by the prohibition 
of native hunting without a license, and by the preservation 
of such spevies as the eland and the buffalo,—two of the worst 
offenders as regards tsetse in the whole list.” The article 
concludes with a vigorous appeal for a radical change of the 
present policy in the interests of natives and Huropeans alike. 


On Saturday last Lord Rosebery unveiled a bronze statue 
of Queen Victoria at Leith, and delivered one of those public 
orations of which he is almost the only remaining master. 
Queen Victoria was not merely the Queen, but the mother of 
the nation. Under the brooding care of her long reign her 
sovereignty emerged into a double and incalculable Empire; 
her sympathy was with all her subjects; she watched and 
fostered all good causes with maternal care. Lord Rosebery, 
after touching on the rehabilitation of the Monarchy, the 
mighty expansion of the Empire, and the growth of art and 
letters, continued :—‘ But more than enough remains for 
renown, and I will not undertake the prodigious survey, for 
what I want to urge is something different. It is that both 
within and outside these islands there was established under 
the last reign a new relation of personal affection and 
allegiance to the wearer of the British Crown. Nor is that 
all, or nearly all. It is not the mere increase of territory, 
not the bloodshed of war, however triumphant, nor the mere 
swell of wealth that are the test of a glorious reign. It is 
well to make an Empire; it is well to see victory crown a 
righteous cause; it is well to see a nation reap the fruits 
of its industry and intelligence. But the test of a reign 
must be the condition of the nation itself,—its moral, 
physical, intellectual welfare. And what reign will better 
bear the crucial test than the long years of Queen Victoria?” 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie opened the session of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution on Wednesday night by delivering 
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an address on the negro problem in America. Mr. Carnegie 
did not attempt to avoid the question of lynching. “Judge 
Lynch” was, he declared, “ rarely if ever accused of punishing 
the innocent.” Here we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Carnegie was unduly optimist. Oertainly the negroes them- 
selves accuse “Judge Lynch” of punishing the innocent, and 
it must not be forgotten that the worst cases of lynching are 
those in which the mob has taken negroes who have been 
properly tried and sentenced out of the hands of the 
responsible officers of justice and killed them, often with 
every circumstance of brutality. If lynch law were confined 
to the roughest and wildest districts, or if it were only 
carried out in hot blood and upon men caught red-handed, 
the matter would be very different. The negro, concluded 
Mr. Carnegie, would continue to ascend morally, educationally, 
and financially. As sincere well-wishers of the American 
Republic, we trust that Mr. Carnegie’s forecast may prove 
correct. If we have thought it necessary to protest against 
Mr, Carnegie’s attitude, it is only because we cannot resist 
the feeling that a good many of the evils from which America 
suffers come from an undue indulgence in such optimism. If 
Americans as a whole would be a little less firmly convinced 
that everything is for the best in the best possible of worlds, 
and that everything will worry out right in the end, they 
would, we believe, be less liable to the sudden emergence of 
some grave national scandal. 


Mr. Ian Malcolm contributes a disquieting letter on the 
state of Ireland to Tuesday's Times. After noting how Mr. 
Birrell’s statements in Parliament as to the satisfactory con- 
dition of the country were followed at the end of August by 
the proclamation of six Irish counties, he proceeds to give 
extracts from the holiday speeches of Mr. Ginnell, M.P., the 
author, or at any rate the chief instigator, of the cattle- 
driving policy. The features of this campaign have been the 
delivery of violent speeches before non-political assemblies, 
the introduction of the anti-ranching and cattle-driving 
agitation into Meath, and the continued implication of the 
Government in the agitation in order to create disturbance in 
Ireland. Six weeks ago Mr. Ginnell declared that he knew it 
as an absolute fact that there was at least one member of the 
Cabinet who said that Irishmen who did not strike a death- 
blow at landlordism and ranching were not worth their salt, 
and that the value of the Bill (for the compulsory distribution 
of untenanted lands) of next year would depend upon the 
action of Irishmen themselves in Ireland. This statement 
remains uncontradicted. It will be interesting to see whether 
Mr. Ginnell, who is the spokesman of the United Irish League 
deputation which is coming over to enlighten Great Britain 
on Irish affairs, will repeat it before English audiences. 


One of the most serious railway accidents of recent years 
occurred early on Tuesday morning outside Shrewsbury 
Station. An express train of fifteen carriages from various 
parts of the North for Bristol, which left Crewe at 1.20 a.m., 
was on the point of entering Shrewsbury when the engine 
left the line at a curve. Most of the carriages followed the 
engine, and several were telescoped and piled one upon 
another in hopeless confusion. Eighteen persons were 
killed, including the driver, the fireman, one of the guards, 
and two Post Office officials, and about thirty persons were 
injured. Lord Stalbridge, the chairman of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, received a telegram 
of sympathy from the King. On Wednesday a Board of 
Trade inquiry was opened at Shrewsbury. Mr. Lloyd-George 
was present and asked many questions. The evidence showed 
that when the train approached the curve it was travelling at 
about fifty or sixty miles an hour instead of at the regulation 
ten miles, and that it rushed past the signals, all of which 
were at danger. One signalman in his box signalled to 
another in a box five hundred yards nearer the station that 
the train was “running away.” The unusual step is being 
taken of holding a post-mortem examination of the driver's 
body, which, it is hoped, may indicate his state of body or 
mind at the time of the accident. We note that Mr. Lloyd- 
George established a precedent in being present himself at 
the inquiry, and in throwing it open to the Press. The 
precedent is open to criticism, but the public is vitally con- 
cerned in these mysterious accidents, of which there has been 
a disconcerting number. In fourteen months there have been 











four extremely grave accidents,—at Salisbury, Grantham, 
Arbroath, and Shrewsbury. 


An interesting letter from Lord Rosebery, in reply to Mr. 
Raine asking how a Liberal should have voted in the Kirkdale 
election, is published in Tuesday’s papers. Lord Rosebery 
states that he has no difficulty in answering the question, as 
he, in that position, could not have voted at all, and adds: 
“The most melancholy incident in that election, to one of my 
way of thinking, was the complete effacement of Liberalism 
and the absence of a Liberal candidate,—a circumstance which 
cannot but give rise to deep and painful reflection. Failing a 
Liberal candidate, I could not have given a vote which would 
have been reckoned in support of Socialism on the one hand, 
or of Protection on the other.” Mr. Raine, while believing 
that Lord Rosebery’s letter “may be of service in ‘heading 
off’ the Liberal sheep who are on the run towards Socialism,” 
somewhat inconsistently expresses his deep regret that the 
ex-Premier should have contented himself “with a recom- 
mendation to the country of an inane abstention from 
voting.” We can well understand a stage in the political 
conflict being reached in which it may be the duty of a 
citizen to make a choice between two evils, but in the present 
instance we think Lord Rosebery’s advice not only justifiable, 
but sound. 


We record with pleasure another very generous donation 
made by Mr. W. W. Astor to the Oxford University Appeal 
Fund. It may be remembered that Mr. Astor originally 
subscribed £10,000 to the Fund. He now promises a second 
donation of £10,000 as soon as the first hundred thousand 
pounds has been subscribed. It is a significant, but not, 
perhaps, a wholly creditable fact that though so many rich 
men of British birth have been educated at Oxford, the most 
generous help, with one exception, has been given by one who 
is not only not an Oxford man, but was not even born 
a citizen of the British Empire. Mr. Astor is, of course, 
now a British subject, and, as his very generous gifts to the 
National Rifle Association and the Spectator Experimental 
Company showed, is deeply interested in all that concerns the 
welfare of his country. It must be admitted, however, that 
his help to Oxford is especially generous and far-seeing, and 
that he has undertaken a burden the refusal of which could 
not possibly have been made a ground of complaint. 


The cartoon in Punch this week is extraordinarily happy in 
depicting an aspect of the railway crisis which is apt to be 
forgotten. A “ Design for a ‘ Recognition’ Scene” shows us 
an office where an enthusiastic railway director is throwing 
himself into the arms of an astonished official of the Amalga- 
mated Society :— 

“ Raitway Director (to representative of A.S.R.S.): ‘ Have you 
the interests of the public at heart?’ 

REPRESENTATIVE OF A.S.R.S.: ‘No, I’m only looking after my 
own friends.’ 

Rartway Direcror: ‘Same here. Then you're my long-lost 

brother !’” 
On this the two men fall on each other’s necks. We make no 
complaint that this should be the ruling passion in both cases, 
for in both cases it is natural and inevitable. The fact, too, 
shows the essential partnership between Capital and Labour. 
Expressed in economic terms, what we are watching is a 
dispute between partners—i.e., the shareholders and the work- 
men—as to the proportions in which profits (when any) shall 
be divided. In the end that question is decided by the laws 
of supply and demand. 


Thursday was a date of possibly epoch-making significance 
in the development of wireless telegraphy, the Transatlantic 
service between the Marconi stations at Clifden (Galway) and 
Cape Breton (Nova Scotia) being formally inaugurated on 
that day. For the first week or so the service will be confined 
to Press messages, after which the Marconi Company state 
that they will be ready to transmit private messages at the rate 
of fivepence per word. A sheaf of congratulatory telegrams 
was successfully despatched from both sides on Thursday, the 
speed attained so far being about thirty words per minute; 
and the important announcement is made that messages can 
be transmitted both ways simultaneously by the adoption of 
a different method of “ tuning” at the two ends. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_ 
LORD ROSEBERY AND ABSTENTION. 


ORD ROSEBERY deserves the gratitude of all men 
of moderate and “ Left-Centre” opinions for the 
bold and sagacious advice contained in his letter on the 
Kirkdale election published in Tuesday's papers. The 
thoroughgoing partisans of both political camps are always 
endeavouring to place the moderate members of their 
respective parties in a political dilemma,—the one as 
regards Socialism, the other as regards Tariff Reform. 
Let us take the case of the moderate Liberal first. A 
moderate Liberal finds that at a contested election where 
he has a vote the party has pledged itself to support a 
Socialist candidate. The candidate does not call himself a 
Socialist, because he has been adopted by the party caucus ; 
but as a matter of fact his opinions, and the measures 
he advocates, are Socialistic. Opposed to him is a Tariff 
Reformer. What is the moderate Liberal to do? The 
Liberal Tapers and Tadpoles do not hesitate to tell him that 
he must support the party candidate. “You cannot,” 
they argue, “abstain, for abstention will be equivalent to 
voting against Free-trade and supporting Protection.” 
The fact that the Socialistic programme in effect violates 
every principle of the policy of free exchange except that 
connected with exports and imports is, of course, ignored, 
and Free-trade is treated as if it could be kept in the 
water-tight compartment of foreign commerce. A similar 
dilemma is thrust before the Unionist Free-trader who 
has to choose between supporting a Socialist candidate 
who professes to be a Free-trader and a Unionist Tariff 
Reformer. The Unionist Party hacks tell him that it 
would be a crime against all Conservative and Constitu- 
tional principles to abstain, and that such abstention 
would be equivalent to giving support to the Socialists. 
He must, they declare, sink his fiscal views and strike a 
blow against Socialism. They, too, ignore an essential 
feature of the situation,—namely, that Tariff Reform is 
now connected with what is in fact a Socialistic programme, 
a programme which, though veiled under the name of 
“social reform,” involves vast expenditure on such schemes 
as State-provided old-age pensions. 


Confronted by such a situation as this, what is the 
moderate man in both parties to do? Hitherto no one 
has had the courage to tell him that his duty may be to 
abstain, and that in cases such as we have put it is better, 
when both evils are so tremendous, not to try to calcu- 
late which is the lesser, but to choose neither. No doubt 
as a rule the better citizenship consists in voting rather 
than in abstaining; but we are convinced that when both 
evils are so stupendous as those of Socialism and Protec- 
tion, it is safer to do nothing. Lord Rosebery puts the 
matter very well from the Liberal point of view. He tells 
his correspondent that if he had had a vote at the Kirkdale 
election, he would not have voted at ‘all, because both 
candidates held views which he considered injurious. To 
use his phrase, there was a “complete effacement of 
Liberalism” at the election. ‘ Failing a Liberal candidate, 
I could not have given a vote which would have been 
reckoned in support of Socialism on the one hand, or of 
Protection on the other.” Lord Rosebery concludes by 
wishing that “all questions were as easy to answer” as 
that placed before him by his correspondent. In the same 
way, the Unionist Free-trader would, we hold, have been 
perfectly justified in the case of Kirkdale in saying that 
owing to the complete effacement of Unionism in the true 
sense, and the absence of a true Unionist candidate, he 
would not give a vote which would have to be reckoned in 
support of Socialism on the one hand, or of Protection on 
the other. It is better to abstain than to support either of 
two policies which, if carried out, must end in ruin. 


Our recommendation to Unionist Free-traders placed in 
this position at a by-election would, then, be similar to that 
given by Lord Rosebery. ‘ But,” it will be urged, “ what 
you are recommending must lead ultimately to the efface- 
ment of the Unionist Free-traders. You are proposing that 
they shall sterilise themselves, and voluntarily resign any 
influence on our political life.” Let us hasten to say that 
that is not our intention ; and we believe that if our advice 
is carefully considered, it will be seen that it will not lead 
to any such dire results. If a body of men so numerous 








and so influential as we believe are the moderate Liberals 
of Lord Rosebery’s way of thinking, and the moderate 
Unionists who are represented by men like the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord Cromer 
stand apart for a time, and let it be known that though 
they have in no sense withdrawn from politics, and are ag 
determined as ever to influence our political life, they do 
not mean to vote until they find candidates appealing for 
their aid who do not propose to support measures deeply 
injurious to the welfare of the nation, they will very soon 
find that candidates will be forthcoming who are Willing 
to modify their views in order to obtain moderate support. 
To put the matter in the way that will appeal to party 
managers, if it is once known that there is in existence 
such a body of men as we have described, and that their 
help can be obtained on certain terms, those terms will be 
conceded. Of course, as long as their help can be got 
without paying the price, whether by appeals to party 
loyalty or by the raising of bogeys on either side, it will 
not be paid. 


A very striking instance of the truth of what we havo 
said, at any rate as regards the Unionist Party, is to be 
found in an article on the political situation in Scotland 
printed in Thursday’s Times. The article sets forth 
clearly the need that the Scottish Unionists are feeling 
that the whole party should stand shoulder to shoulder 
in opposing the growth of Socialism. The writer then 
mentions a fact of very considerable significance, which, 
however, has not been much commented upon in England. 
That is the withdrawal of so tried, so influential, and so 
loyal a Conservative Unionist as Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart 
from the party organisation in the West of Scotland. 
Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart, though a man of strong con- 
victions, is in no sense a Unionist Free-trader enragé. 
This is proved by the fact that he lately expressed himself 
willing to support the official Unionist candidate for 
Greenock, provided that the person chosen should be 
a Balfourite and not an extreme Tariff Reformer. The 
local Association, however, refused this compromise, 
and insisted on the selection of Mr. Parker Smith, 
an out-and-out supporter of the extreme Chamberlain 
policy. Upon this Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart resigned 
his vice-presidency of the Association. In view of thege 
facts, the writer in the Times notes a suggestion for 
compromise which, if it receives support in official 
quarters, may have most important consequences. 
Speaking broadly, it is that Unionists should agree 
that when they are next in power they shall, follow- 
ing the advice of the late Lord Goschen, appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the whole subject of 
Free-trade and Protection. Provided that such a Royal 
Commission is in no sense packed, but has on it a full 
contingent of men who understand the Free-trade case, 
and who would be able to see that that case was properly 
placed before the Commission, we ourselves should have 
no objection whatever to such a course of action. We have 
always felt—we expressed the view when Lord Goschen’s 
proposal was first made—that Free-trade has nothing to 
lose and everything to gain by inquiry, as long as that 
inquiry is both thorough and impartial. No Free-trader 
could have failed to notice how even the informal 
and incoherent inquiry on the platform and in the 
Press which took place in the autumn of 1903, during 
Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation, helped the cause of Free- 
trade. There were thousands of men who when that 
agitation began were inclined to be Tariff Reformers, 
but who at the end found that the weight of argument 
forced them, very often contrary to their private interests 
and wishes, to be Free-traders. Under the fire of 
facts and figures the walls of the Protectionist defences 
crumbled away. If this was the result achieved even when 
the Free-traders were handicapped by the fact that almost 
all the chief organs of public opinion were in the hands 
of the Protectionists, and that the greatest and most 
magnetic orator of the day was on the side of Tariff 
teform, we may be quite sure that even greater results in 
favour of Free-trade would spring from an impartial and 
full inquiry. At such an inquiry Protectionists would be 
bound not only to try to make out a case against Free- 
trade, but would also have to formulate their proposals 
for the introduction of Protection and the abandonment 
of our present fiscal system. They would have to put 
aside windy rhetoric and vague generalisations about the 
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ruin of British industries, and prove, not merely assert, that 
our industries had been destroyed by Free-trade. Again, 
they would be forced to bring to the test their specious 
theories about the country bleeding to death, and to explain 
how it happens that during the process of bleeding to death 
the capital of the country, both in home and in foreign 
investments, has been increasing on so vastascale. Again, 
their astonishing theories as to primary and secondary 
industries would have to be examined in the cold light of 
logic, and not left, as now, in the twilight of nebulous 
sentiment. 

Free-trade can never be injured by argument and 
discussion or by the public tabulation of exact facts and 
figures. Darkness and ignorance are the greatest enemies 
of Free-trade, and the more light that is thrown upon the 
subject the better. Hence, as far as we are concerned— 
and we speak deliberately and with a full sense of respon- 
sibility—if a firm and honourable compromise with a 
view to withstanding Socialism could be arranged between 
the Unionist Free-trade leaders and Mr. Balfour on the 
foundation of a full and free inquiry into the subject of 
Free-trade and Protection, we should welcome such a 
result. We must, however, add one condition. The 
opposition to Socialism agreed on must be a real and 
honest opposition. We have no notion of joining forces 
against Socialism with those whose idea of fighting is to 
give all that the Socialists desire under another name. If 
Socialism is to be fought by surrendering on such matters 
as universal unearned old-age pensions, the feeding of all 
school-children by the State, the endowment of unemploy- 
ment, the taxation of site values, the penal graduation of 
the Income-tax, and other Socialistic measures—measures 
with which certain Tariff Reform and Tory democrats are 
now wont to season their electoral addresses—all we can 
say is that we prefer Socialism pure and simple. As we 
have pointed out before, if the life of the nation is to be 
destroyed, it will be ne consolation to us to feel that 
the evil deed is done under an alias, and that the 
Socialist Apollyon is euphemistically described as a social 
reformer. 





THE SHRINKAGE OF THE WORLD. 


PEED is the passion of the hour, and it is quite 
natural, therefore, that the success of the ‘ Lusitania’ 

in racing across the Atlantic at a pace faster than had 
hitherto been attained by a great liner should have 
excited a sort of enthusiasm both in England and 
America. The feat is really a remarkable one, reducing 
as it does the ocean distance between England and 
America to less than five days, and indicating the 
possibility of an ultimate reduction to three days, which 
would be the result of a steady speed of fifty miles an 
hour. That is probably the limit of pace of journeys 
across the world, unless the great engineers who are 
now building aeroplanes succeed in securing a higher 
rate without strangling the unhappy victims of their 
experiments. As it is, however, the present pace intensifies 
one’s perception of that shrinking of the world which has 
been steadily going on for the last fifty years, during which, 
speaking broadly, the globe has practically been reduced to 
nearly one-third its size. When we reach America in three 
days we shall reach India in seven, and Hong-kong in 
twelve, and shall have, of course, by degrees, new ideas 
of the distance of those places from us. That must be 
admitted to be “progress” in a sense, and certainly realises 
something of the prophecy in Daniel: ‘“ Many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
The Anglo-Indians who remember the six months’ voyage 
round the Cape—the time occupied by Clive—must now 
be few indeed, but men over seventy recollect how they 
thought a journey by steamer to Calcutta which took forty 
days was a moderately fast one. The later question, 
“Progress to what?” still of course remains to be 
answered; but that man should be proud of his new 
powers is, as we have said, most natural. But we cannot 
help wondering how many have considered gravely what 
the consequence of these new powers must be. One political 
consequence at least is pretty clear. The value of sea- 
power to every nation must be seriously enhanced. With 
communication by sea so improved in speed, in comfort, 
and in commercial effect, the necessity of clearing the sea 
and of preventing all interruptions becomes developed in 





proportion. A Member of Parliament has just remarked 
that a railway strike in Great Britain would do as much 
harm as a civil war, and in the case supposed a month's 
interruption of the free passage of the seas might cost as 
much to the nation that suffered it as an unsuccessful 
campaign.. Great Britain in particular must maintain the 
freedom of the sea, which means in practice the mastery 
of the sea, as the condition of her continued existence, not 
only as an Empire, but as a nation,—the only alternative 
being an emigration so vast as to crumble the very bones 
of her strength. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
effect ; but there are some other effects which thoughtful 
men have accepted as certain that are, we suspect, 
exaggerated. The “federation of mankind,” for example, 
will probably not be hastened. That depends upon 


changes other than those in the = of com- 
munication. Years ago a swimmer, Captain Webb, 
actually swum the Channel between England and 


France. Yet for six hundred years the existence of that 
Channel helped to maintain a permanent severance between 
the countries and their statesmen. There was no symptom 
of even a desire for federation, and might not have been 
had the Channel been reduced to a narrow river. Very 
recently the boundary-line between Germany and France 
was such a river, and the consequence of that contiguity 
was that the population of both armed themselves to the 
teeth through centuries for the purpose of killing each 
other. Difference of language is a more insuperable 
barrier than distance, and difference of civilisation is 
more impassable than either. It would be as easy to 
federate ourselves with Japan as with France, and easier 
than to federate ourselves with Germany. There will be no 
disarmament of the world in consequence of increased 
speed, whether by land or sea; rather there will be a 
tendency to fall back in despair on a universal system of 
conscription and fortresses. It will not be a source of 
amity, but rather of distrust, to know that France or 
Germany possesses the means of transporting fifty 
thousand men—say in thirty ‘ Lusitanias ’"—within the half 
of one daylight to the shores of Britain; while if Russia 
or China could accumulate armies within two days’ journey 
of India Lord Kitchener would demand and obtain double 
the forces of which he now possesses the command. The 
development of science does not necessarily ensure peace, 
and one agreement or register of an entente cordiale, if 
heartily accepted by both populations, will do more to 
cement ‘te friendship of two nations than any conceivable 
improvement in the speed of transit, whether by steamer 
or by rail. 

Nor can we honestly say that the mental effect of 
increased speed in communication will of necessity be 
either great or beneficial. We have pointed out for many 
years that easy communication between the East and the 
West, now barred by language, civilisation, and creed, as 
well as by distance, might have for its first temporary result 
a rapid spread of Asiatic ideas in Europe, which would 
exercise, for a time at all events, a solvent effect upon the 
most hopeful of all civilisations. Our readers will say that 
is a dream; but all spiritual ideas have reached the 
West from the East, and we can imagine Europe greatly 
affected by the callous secularism of China or the Pan- 
theist Buddhism which furnishes a philosophy for the 
mighty idolatries of Hindustan. It is something else 
than a quick steamer which will pour illuminating thought 
into the Asiatic mass, or supply Africa with the convictions 
necessary to break up the evil lethargy in which for three 
thousand years the richest of continents has been sunk. 
We assume too readily that the grand obstacles to civili- 
sation are physical, and forget too readily that a tyrant 
may drive a motor-car and a voluptuary sleep away 
existence in a cushioned steamer crossing the ocean at fifty 
miles an hour. Men were still driving ships with the help 
of the wind and by the power of their own muscles when 
St. Paul set out on his mission, and the fate of half the 
world was revolutionised when Columbus set sail in boats 
which a Newcastle collier of to-day would despise as a 
means of conveyance for his coal. Beliefs, amities, 
systems of thought, are all too subtle to be conveyed by 
telegraph, and even the ‘ Lusitania’ cannot rival the 
matchless speed of electricity. It is not for nothing that 
the most far-seeing poet of our day described the immediate 
effect of that wonderful advance in science which seems at 
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this very moment to be offering itself to humanity, though 
no doubt it still coyly eludes its grasp, as a grand develop- 
ment, not of the way to pose and righteousness, but of 
new and shocking possibilities of slaughter. He saw the 
argosies, it is true, but he— 

“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 

ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue.” 





SOCIALISM AND SEX RELATIONS. 
E have dealt on previous occasions with the question 
of Socialism and the family, but have hitherto 
avoided the problem of the relations between men and 
women, and of the marriage-tie, considered in connexion 
with the principles of Socialism. The subject is one 
exceedingly difficult to treat in a newspaper. But in spite 
of this fact, we feel that it must be faced, for those who are 
now attempting to make up their minds in regard to 
Socialism ought clearly to understand all that is involved 
thereby. In writing on this subject we are most anxious 
not to say anything which may seem unjust to the 
Socialists, or which may unfairly prejudice their case. 
We do not wish to lay ourselves open to the accusation 
of creating a bogey out of the sex question in order 
to scare people away from a creed which we consider 
dangerous, and likely to cause the degradation of human 
society for other reasons, economic and political. We also 
desire to state that we are fully aware that at the present 
moment Socialists as a whole lead quite as well-regulated 
lives as other sections of the community. Further, we 
have no doubt that the majority of those who call them- 
selves Socialists are personal upholders of the Christian 
religion, or at any rate of Christian morals, and have no 
thought of subverting either the one or the other. Never- 
theless, we may feel certain that the triumph of Socialism 
must mean the overthrow of the Christian moral code in 
regard to marriage and the relations of the sexes, and must 
end in free love and promiscuity. Probably many modern 
Socialists dream, like Plato, that the relations of the sexes 
may be regulated by the State, and that men and women 
will submit to a kind of communal time-table for the 
maintenance of the population. The notion that the 
system of the State breeding of children laid down in the 
“Republic” could possibly be maintained in practice is, 
however, nothing but a fantasy,—‘‘a wild enormity of 
ancient magnanimity.” 

The clearer-eyed Socialists realise that Socialism, if 
triumphant, will not leave the relations of the sexes as 
they are. For example, we find Mr. Wells in his novel, 
“In the Days of the Comet,” making free love the domi- 
nant principle for the regulation of sexual ties in his 
regenerated State. The romantic difficulty as to which of 
the two lovers of the heroine is to be the happy man is 
solved by their both being accepted. Polyandry is 
“the way out” in this case, as polygamy might be 
in another. It is only fair to say that in a letter 

ublished in the Clarion of the 18th inst, Mr. Wells 

eclares that the book is “a beautiful dream,” and that 
he has never advocated free love or the destruction of 
the family. Still, no one who has studied Socialistic 
literature, and has taken the trouble, not merely to find 
out where the Socialists say they are going or think they 
are going, but where the road must inevitably lead, will 
feel that there is anything unjust in the declaration that 
wives in common and husbands in common will follow 
goods incommon. This, of course, is no discovery of the 
present age. When during the Revolution in France, 
and after it in England, men’s minds were for a season 
full of Socialistic schemes, their originators and apologists 
never succeeded in avoiding the rock of promiscuity. 
Canning, for example, stigmatised their aspirations in the 
Anti-Jacobin in vigorous verse. We even find in an 
earlier age the satirists of the Restoration making 
enthusiasts denounce the wickedness of “enclosing the 
common” of free woman. 

Instinctively most Socialist theorisers have realised that 
the family is inimical to Socialism, owing to the desire 
which it creates for the possession of private property, 
private life, and an existence based on individualism. 
‘Therefore the family must be destroyed. But the family 
cannot be destroyed without also the destruction of 
marriage, for once let a man and woman bind themselves 
for life and bring up their children in a home and you 








have an institution which is bound to shatter the 
Socialistic ideal, The easy talk about the State being 
nothing but a great family is based on the falsest of false 
analogies. But though this instinctive dread of the 
family as bound to oppose Socialism, if it is allowed scope 
may be the chief reason why Socialism has always resulted 
in the advocacy of some form of promiscuity, open or 
covert, it is not the only reason why sexual communism 
has been advocated, and is advocated. Though the fact is 
not admitted or realised by most Socialists, the demand 
for Socialism is in reality a throw-back to primitive ideas 
and primitive instincts. The organisation of the savage 
tribe is largely Socialistic and communistic. It is iene 
that we also find in the primitive community the 
beginnings of very strong family institutions, but these 
are the growing instruments destined to emancipate 
mankind from the savagery of Socialism. The family 
was primitive man’s path of escape from communism, 
When, however, mankind wearies of the struggle towards 
the light of true civilisation, as he does periodically, the 
idea surges up in his mind that he must retrace his 
steps. Though he gilds it with the name of progress, 
what he really means and desires is to get back to his 
old savagery in which all things were common and nothing 
unclean. 

There is something pathetic in the way in which this 
throw-back towards savagery fills the minds of many 
Socialists who are quite unconscious of what is working in 
them. Take, for example, Mrs. Snowden’s work, “ The 
Woman Socialist.” Mrs. Snowden is evidently at heart 
a lady of high principle and good feeling, possessed by 
a strong desire to maintain the institution of marriage 
and Christian ethics. Yet even she is forced by her 
dreary and retrogressive creed into what amounts to a 
defence of prostitution. She condemns prostitution, no 
doubt, and hopes and believes that Socialism will lead to 
its abolition. “ But,” she adds, “if, as at present, the 
‘unfortunate woman’ be regarded as a necessity in these 
days of advanced thought and increased opportunities, then 
her status must be raised. ..... She will be held to be 
performing a necessary social service.” A more emancipated 
advocate of Socialism is not content with this timid and 
tentative handling of the problem, but boldly proclaims 
that in the recognition of prostitution may be found the 
solution of the problems of sex. Miss Florence Farr, who 
is a frequent contributor to the New Age, the very able 
“independent Socialist review” conducted by Mr. Orage 
and Mr. Holbrook Jackson, is very plainspoken on the 
matter :— 

“Things being so arranged, is it not as well that public opinion 
should be trained to take a more Imperial view of the women who 
live to give men pleasure? In the East, as I have said, the 
religious-minded can make a ritual both of marriage and prostitu- 
tion. Their prayers and ceremonial in one case are directed to 
the creative Deity, in the other to the Great Power of nature 
whom they feel to be symbolised in women. Among them women 
are sometimes said to have no souls, but this is not because they 
are not immortal. The Hindu, for instance, considers that woman 
is a part of the Immortal Mother of Life herself and to unite 
with a woman is to clasp the Universe in your arms and taste the 
ecstasy of Being quite apart from the ecstasy of creation. 
Feelings such as these are not English. But is it better to be 
an Enghtshman who permits himself to do what his conscience 
condemns? Is it better that our ‘ Daughters of Joy’ should 
live in the well-regulated house of a ‘Mrs. Warren’ or, 
worse, in insanitary little corners of their own finding than 
that they should be brought up as dancers in the Temple of 
Kali dedicated to the Goddess and kept healthy and beauti- 
ful in order that they may fulfil a purpose that they 
and their countrymen consider honourable and not degrading? 
This is the crux of the whole subject. It is almost entirely due 
to public opinion that prostitutes are a degraded class. In 
civilisations under which they are treated with respect, they are 
often the most brilliant members of society and generous in their 
well doing. Some great queens have lived the life of prostitutes, 
but have been excellent rulers. There is every social reason why 
this career should not in itself be considered disgusting, for in 
some legitimate unions there is often far more real cause for 
disgust. As a matter of fact, the really degrading part both of 
marriage and of prostitution is the endeavour on the part of one 
or the other to rouse passions by artificial means ; and neither the 
law, nor the prophets, nor the registrar’s office, nor the cathedral 
can make such a union holy. en wonder when they may meet 
the ‘ not impossible she’; women dream of the awakener; but they 
none of them offer up their prayers to ‘the Master of Men.’ God 
has been defined as the relation between a man and the absolute, so 
we take Eros to be the relation between a man or woman and 
Absolute Love. Like all gods he has many illusionary manifestations, 
but are not the Hindus wiser when they offer their prostitutes to 





some such idea as this than we who, like the Greeks, refuse our 
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worship to the son of Aphrodite? Euripides has chanted a fine 
chorus in ‘ Hippolytus’ telling of the terrors of this unassuaged 
divinity. We see around us in every western civilisation how 
lives are laid waste like sacked cities because of the festering 
conscience which has made unclean that which might naturally 
have been clean. In the day of her power the church made a 
sacrament of war and called it chivalry. Now in the day of her 
weakness could she make a sacrament of love ?—Perhaps—but it 
js not to be expected that the church could risk her prestige on 
such an alliance; for love, desire, and lust are extravagant things 
which it has been her business to discourage. Great as the 
Catholic Church is, foremost among the aristocratic religions of 
the West, the East has a serener past and its religions a longer 
igree. Chaldea, Egypt, and India have one great message for 
the modern world, a message announcing that it is better for the 
Ministers of Pleasure that they should dance within the temple- 
walls, than that they should drift in painted masks through the 
profane discord of a city.” 
We apologise to our readers for quoting this passage, but 
we feel that it would not have been wise to have dealt 
with the matter as we have dealt with it without justify- 
ing by means of quotation what we have written. Other- 
wise we should have been open to the accusation of 
exaggeration, or of attempting to saddle the Socialists 
with schemes and ideals which they have never advocated. 
It is better that a large body of our readers should be 
annoyed and disgusted by the appearance of the above 
uotation in our columns than that there should not be a 
} te understanding as to the direction in which Socialism 
is leading us in the region of sexual morality. We feel 
sure that the great majority of our readers will agree with 
our decision in this matter, and will acquit us of any 
desire to exploit for purposes of journalistic sensationalism 
a painful and disagreeable subject. 





THE RAILWAY CRISIS. 


eee we last discussed the railway dispute the 
Railway Companies’ Association has answered with 
a blank negative the request Mr. Richard Bell made on 
behalf of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
that a Conference should be called to define “ recognition” ; 
and of course the situation has been made perceptibly 
graver by this refusa]. We still believe, however, that 
there will be no strike, because both sides to the dispute 
understand the intense public odium they would incur if 
they subjected the nation to unnecessary suffering, particu- 
larly for the sake of some problematical advantage. We 
cited before, and may cite again, the case of therailway strike 
in Victoria in 1903. Even in that “ Paradise of Labour,” 
where common sympathy goes with the working man, the 
public would not endure the misery they were put to by the 
stoppage in the circulation of all the commodities and 
necessaries of life. ‘hey forgot for the moment whether 
they had agreed in principle with this or that aspiration of 
Labour ; they only remembered that they and their children 
were the victims of an artificial famine in bread and meat 
and milk and vegetables; and women, as we have been 
told, crowded at railway stations to encourage and applaud 
the “blacklegs,”” whom they regarded as their saviours 
and the heroes of the hour. In Britain the dislocation 
of life by a great strike would be even worse than in 
Australia, and for that reason we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that here, where long experience of Labour 
disputes ought to have brought us toa certain degree of 
sanity in dealing with them, such a catastrophe will be 
permitted. In a sudden hot-headed struggle, where 
neither side had time to think, a disaster might be more 
or less excusable; but we are convinced that in this 
case opinion will offer no quarter to either of the dis- 
putants who sacrifices others to his own pedantry or 
— because there has been plenty of time to 
ink. 

The refusal of Mr. Bell’s proposal by the Railway Com- 
panies’ Association was, after all, natural enough, as the 
Association, it seems, has not the power to speak for all 
the companies. It is only a consultative body. Who, 
then, has the power to speak for all the companies ? 
Apparently no one has, or can have; the companies must 
speak for themselves individually. Individually they 
have spoken once when Mr. Bell, on behalf of the 
Amalgamated Society, asked them for “ recognition.” 
It is still open to him to make a milder request,— 
to ask the companies individually to agree to a con- 
ference for the discussion of the meaning of “ recogni- 
tion.’ Not that we think that he would get any other 














answer than he received to his first question, for the 


Railway Companies’ Association, while declaring its 
inability to summon a conference, took the trouble to 
record its opinion that there would be no advantage in a 
conference, as the directors are “under no misappre- 
hension ” as to the nature of the “ recognition” demanded. 
Yet the Association does formally refer Mr. Bell to the 
companies individually. At least, this must surely be the 
meaning of the statement that his request “is necessarily 
a matter which those to whom the public and the share- 
holders look for the safe and efficient conduct of the 
railway service of the country must take the full 
responsibility of forming and acting upon their own 
conclusions.” If Mr. Bell is thus formally referred back 
to the companies individually, he ought to try that 
door again. He must neglect no possibilities. But 
undoubtedly most spectators of the struggle look for 
a settlement, not through the mutual willingness of the 
companies and the Amalgamated Society to agree, but 
through the intervention of the Board of Trade. It would 
be a very dangerous policy for either side to trust in the last 
resort to the Board of Trade acting as a deus ex machina 
and saving the combatants from themselves. If a 
catastrophe should occur, a beautifully childish faith in 
the paternal or Olympian powers of the Board of Trade 
would not, we think, be accepted by the nation as 
sufficient excuse on either side for having let the matter 
drift so far. For it must be understood that the powers 
of the Board are strictly limited. Under the Conciliation 
Act of 1896, the Board, on the invitation of either party, 
or without an invitation at all, may concern itself in 
an industrial struggle and try to accomplish a settle- 
ment. But it has no power whatever to compel either 
party to accept its proposals. Apart from that Act, the 
Board might possibly influence the action of the com- 
panies through the fairly elastic statutory powers it has 
over all the railways of the country. If it is true that the 
scope of the Board’s intervention is small, we still think 
that more is to be hoped from this quarter than from any 
other. Mr. Lloyd-George is a courageous and tenacious 
man, and when the point is reached—if it is not reached 
already—where he thinks that the Board of Trade alone 
can conduct the two parties out of an impasse, we may be 
sure that he will act vigorously. The burdens of the 
railway companies have indisputably increased very much 
in recent years, and their profits have correspondingly 
declined ; and we are not sure that they will not be glad 
to set a statement of the way in which they are handi- 
capped by expensive public obligations against the general 
sympathy with Trade-Unionism which the officials of the 
present Government may be expected to profess. The 
late Lord Derby said that the business of the State was 
to make a ring and let industrial combatants “fight it 
out.” As a rule that is, we hold, thoroughly sound 
advice; but in the case of the railway companies State 
interference has already gone too far to make such a 
policy practical. 

In the meantime the country cannot make itself too 
clear about the rights and wrongs of the dispute. We 
regret very much that it is not being argued on all the 
merits of the case. The companies object to “ recognition ” 
largely through fear of what lies behind it,—demands for 
continual increases in wages and reductions in hours that 
would exhaust the already enfeebled financial strength of 
the companies, and undue interference in the administra- 
tion of the companies. But the question is being argued 
as though the formal demand for recognition were alone 
at issue. It seems to us that the companies have not 
managed their case very wisely. Under the modern con- 
ditions of labour, “recognition” as such cannot be 
indefinitely withheld. Trade-Unions have on the whole 
been a good influence and a benefit both to employers and 
employed. Except in rare fhstances, they are managed 
with a sense of responsibility which makes them elements 
of stability in every trade, and they are more trustworthy 
in the observance of compacts than independent and 
unorganised individuals can possibly be. The argument 
of the companies that the men state their own grievances 
so well that they do not needa third party to do it for them 
is only a weakness in their case. If the men are so skilful 
and eloquent as is said, there can be no injury to the 
companies if the men are allowed to authorise a less skilful 
and eloquent person to speakfor them. Trade-Unionism is 
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the characteristic condition of modern labour, and it is a 
complicated organisation which must have its officials. 
Once admit collective bargaining as a legitimate principle— 
and the country has long since done so—and the necessary 
sequel is the representation of the Unions by their officials. 
Nor can we allow the full weight to the companies’ argu- 
ment that the railways, as performing, a public service 
under statutory obligations, are in a unique position. The 
Post Office and other Departments of the national service 
recognise their servants’ Trade-Unions. It may be said 
that these Departments draw upon the taxpayer for 
their expenditure or losses, but that the railway 
companies cannot draw upon their shareholders in the 
same way. Within reason the justice of this argument 
must, of course, be admitted; but if railway companies 
ultimately found it impossible to recognise Trade-Unions 
which (let us say, for the purpose of argument) were co- 
extensive with the number of men employed, that would 
be only a proof that railway companies on the present 
model could not continue under modern conditions. For 
many reasons we do not believe in the possibility of such 
a conclusion, and we only mention it to show that in any 
case we cannot go back upon the past. To refuse to 
recognise Trade-Unionism is reaction; and the fear that 
Trade-Union officials would ruin the companies by exces- 
sive interference in their administration makes too little 
allowance either for sanity in Trade-Unionists or for 
responsibility in future Presidents of the Board of 
Trade. The real strength of the companies’ case, as 
they have stated it, lies in the very important fact 
that the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
represents only a small minority of the men who are 
eligible for membership. The companies say, justly 
enough: “Why should we recognise a small group as 
representative of all?” Mr. Bell’s position is weak 
in that fate has not put him on the side of the big 
battalions, and he well knows it. Naturally he is trying 
desperately to increase the numbers of the Amalgamated 
Society, but with what success it is impossible for an 
outsider to say. Wedo not ask for a moment that the 
Amalgamated Society should be recognised as representa- 
tive when it is palpably not representative. Weshall never 
encourage people to make undemocratic demands in the 
name of democracy. All we suggest is that the companies 
would do well to recognise the Society on its merits, and for 
what it is worth, but for no more. The fact is that the 
service of the railway companies is a very popular means of 
earning a living, and men happy in having entered it are 
less apprehensive of their future, and therefore less careful 
in combining themselves in defensive or offensive orgauisa- 
tions, than in almost any other trade. We see no reason, 
however, why those who do combine—Mr. Bell declares 
the Amalgamated Society now numbers a hundred thousand 
men—should not be represented by their officials, who 
stand for a certain continuity of policy, and, not being 
employés of any company, can speak without fear of 
becoming “marked men.” This ad valorem recognition, 
as it were, need not, and certainly ought not to, injure 
the non-Unionisis, who would be as free as ever to approach 
the officials of the companies. If non-Unionists do not 
wish to join the Union, they must not be coerced or 
intimidated in any way into doing so. We are sure that 
Mr. Bell would lose what support he has in the country if 
he attempted such a wrong and foolish course. 

While, then, we regret that the companies still do not 
see their way to recognition, we do so with the proviso 
that such recognition shall involve no sacrifice by the 
non-Unionist employés of the railways of their complete 
right to independent action. As we have said, the Unions 
can only be recognised as representing their own members, 
and not all the companies’ servants. From being coerced 
into joining the Unions the non-Union men deserve, and 
should receive, the fullest protection. 





SCHOOL-FED CHILDHOOD. 


J he public feeding of children in elementary schools 
appeals to many who ordinarily have very little 
sympathy with Socialist ideals. The victims of in- 
sufficient food are, so to say, on view. In their own 
homes they are out of sight. Only the parents or 
those who stand in the place of parents know that 
they are starving, and except when there is something 











to be gained by making the fact public they have no 
inducement to proclaim it. To do so would very often 
only bring into awkward prominence their own wilful 
neglect. But when the child appears in school its 
condition becomes matter of common knowledge. The 
teachers find that the child is unable to profit by the 
lessons given it. The managers are afraid that the school 
will lose its character, and eventually its grant. The 
occasional visitor carries away with him as his one abiding 
recollection the peaked faces and thin figures of the listless 
and hungry-looking occupants of the back benches. The 
fact and the cause are thus too plain to be passed over, 
For any good that school does to children so circumstanced 
they might as well be at home or in the street. Naturally, 
the first instinct of those who see them is to feed them. 
They are starving, and so are fit objects of relief. If, 
however, this conclusion stood alone, it would not long 
remain unchallenged. It is of a kind which in other 
cases we have learned to distrust. If we give food to a 
hungry child in school, why should not we give food to an 
equally hungry child who tramps the streets clinging to 
the skirts of its begging mother? Yet to relieve children 
in these circumstances is admitted to be wrong. Though 
the immediate want may be met, it is at the cost of 
ensuring its recurrence on a greater scale. We feed one 
child only to encourage parents to leave other children 
dependent on chance bounty. But in the case of the school 
another consideration comes into play. Not only are the 
children in need of food,—the condition to which this need 
has brought them unfits them for the instruction they are 
brought there to receive. Every one of them costs the 
community so much in the provision of school-buildings 
and plant and in the salaries of teachers. But from this 
outlay in the case of the children in question no return is 
reaped. We house them during school-hours, we pay men 
and women to give them instruction, we provide books, 
maps, and apparatus of all kinds for their use,—and all to 
no purpose. Their brains remain dormant because their 
stomachs are empty. Why should this waste of public 
money be permitted when by a comparatively small 
additional expenditure it can be made fruitful? We may 
appeal all day to the intelligence of a child weakened by 
hunger and no good will come of it. Give him a full meal 
and his mind will at once begin to open. To feed him 
may be bad for his parents, but at all events it is good for 
the State, since it secures some return for money which 
would otherwise have been spent uselessly. 

That this argument has force we do not deny, and if 
there were nothing to be set against it the case for the 
State feeding of school-children would be fairly made 
out. Here are a certain percentage of scholars whose 
progress can only be secured by feeding them. Surely it is 
bad economy to let them go unfed, and consequently 
untaught. It is not possible, however, to regard this 
percentage of children in this abstract and isolated way. 
We have to consider what the effect of our action will be, 
first on the children themselves, and next on the larger 
world of children outside the schools. The new policy leaves 
out of sight the very important fact that the happiness and 
well-being of a child are mainly determined by the treat- 
ment it receives in the home. It is to its parents that it 
first looks for the supply of its wants, and anything that 
makes them careless on this point is directly injurious to 
the child. The theory of the advocates of State feeding 
seems to be that if a child goes without a meal, it is always 
because the parents are too poor to give him one. But 
the verdict of those who are best acquainted with the 
condition of the poor is that, while this is undoubtedly one 
cause of the prevalent underfeeding of children, it is very 
far from being the principal cause. ‘The dull brains and 
enfeebled bodies of backward school-children,” says the 
writer of a valuable paper in the Times of Saturday last, 
“do not, as a rule, arise from the inability of the parents 
to supply them with sufficient nourishment, but from their 
own lack of power to assimilate it owing to habitual 
indulgence in sweets and ‘tasty’ morsels, or from want 
of appetite caused by unwholesome conditions of living, 
such as overcrowding in ill-ventilated rooms, dirt, cigarettes, 
and late hours, or the laziness of mothers who send their 
children with a dry crust to school so that they may 
indulge themselves with an extra hour in bed, or of 
fathers who, trusting to the interest taken in their 
families by mission or charity and kind school teacher 
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deliberately shirk their work and enjoy ample leisure at 
the nearest public-house—at the expense of the charitable.” 
Children, for the most part, go unfed because the parents 
will not make the sacrifices—of time, of trouble, of their 
own enjoyment—which would enable them to buy and 


prepare the proper meals. It may be objected that 
this is an overdrawn picture, that it leaves out 
of sight the real poverty which exists around us, 
that it applies to the poor a standard which we do 
not always conform to ourselves. But when we have 
made the fullest possible allowance for the trials and 
temptations to which the very poor are exposed, it will 
remain true that we are doing them a great disservice 
if we deprive them of anything which may help them to 
come through these trials well, and to resist the temptations 
incident to their poverty. We do not grudge the hard- 
worked woman an extra hour in bed, but we respect her 
more if she grudges it to herself and gets up in time to 
give her children a warm meal before she sends them off 
to school. We do not grudge the father an hour’s pleasure 
with his pipe and his glass among his friends; but if this 
pleasure is gained at the expense of his children’s health 
and comfort, we are not anxious to encourage his enjoyment 
of it. For thousands and thousands of men and women 
the one restraining and redeeming consideration in their 
lives is the effect which their self-indulgence will have on 
their children. In so far as we lessen this influence we 
shall in the end make the lot of the children worse. If a 
man who would otherwise work harder or drink less in order 
to get his children food sees them fed at the expense of the 
State, is there no danger that the knowledge that there is 





| 


some one paid to see that they do not starve will give him | 


courage to take an additional holiday or pay an additional 
visit to the public-house ? And if there is such a danger 
—danger amounting almost to certainty—what sort of 


future are we preparing for these children when they | 


are away from school, or for other children who 
are too young to go there? There is a story of a 
woman who declared that she was thankful that she 
had lived before the days when children got meals at 
school, because the need of providing them had been the 
one thing that had kept her husband at all sober. This 
family would have had little cause to thank the benevolent 
State that had taken this single restraining influence out 
of the father’s way. Nor will the effect of this policy end 
with those for whose benefit it has been adopted. Free 
schooling has relieved parents of the duty of seeing that 
their children are educated. We are now going on to re- 





that the mischiefs of a short-sighted benevolence may 
speedily become so visible as to cause us to amend our 
ways. 








SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 

FP N\HE last volume of the new edition of Sir Thomas 

Browne's works (edited by Mr. Charles Sayle, and pub- 
lished by E. Grant Richards, 15s. net) completes a really 
beautiful book. Print, paper, and arrangement are alike ad- 
mirable, and will, we hope, ensure the wider reading of those 
less known writings of an author whose reputation with the 
public depends now upon a single treatise. The “ Religio 
Medici,” written before he was thirty, ought not to throw quite 
into shadow the works of his later life, when a peculiarly 
happy marriage, and exceptionally large opportunities for the 
study of men, manners, Nature, and books, must have 
deepened his experience and enlarged his horizon, even if 
they could add nothing to bis original genius. What Dr. 
Johnson said of the “ Religio Medici” might well be said of 
“ Christian Morals,” of “Urn Burial,” and of the first book 
of the “Vulgar Errors.” They cannot but “excite the 
uttention” of the reading public by “the novelty of 
paradoxes, the dignity of sentiment, the quick succession of 
images, the multitude of abstruse allusions, the subtlety of 
disquisition, and the strength of language.” In all these 
particulars his first book stands, no doubt, above anything 
that the great Norwich physician ever wrote. Nothing in 
Sir Thomas Browne’s other works approaches in literary or 
moral dignity, in originality or in trenchant precision of 
expression, to his discussion in the “ Religio Medici” of his 
own attitude towards current forms of Christianity. Our 
readers will call to mind those shining passages in which he 
declares that he cannot “hear the Ave Mary bell without 
an elevation,” though he belongs to that reformed, recast 
religion wherein he dislikes nothing but the name; and again, 
those passages where, disdaining argumentations, all those 
“controversies which swell with unnecessary digressions,” 
whereby a man, though he be “in as just possession of truth 


' as of a city,” may be “forced to surrender,” he turns the full 


lieve them of the duty of seeing that they arefed. The next | 
| philosopher, a witty companion, an instructor in divinity, 


step will be to relieve them of the duty of clothing them. 
All that will then remain to be done will be to remove the 
children to healthy dwellings, and when this has been 
actomplished how much of family life, or family associa- 


tions, or family affection will be left? We shall have | 


realised the dream of Pluto and of some modern Socialists, 
and made the State the universal parent. We do not 
think that the English people have, or are ever likely to 
have, any deliberate intention of this kind. But deliberate 
intention is not always needed to make a revolution. It is 
quite possible to drift into one, and that is what we fear 
will happen in this case. 


Are children, then, to be left to starve? Not at all. 
What we have been saying is no argument against charity 
or against properly regulated poor relief. It is only an 
argument against relieving children in a way that will 
in the long run and on a great scale do them far more 
harm than good. The need of the children, in so far 
as it is genuine, is the need of the whole family. If it 
is due to no fault on the part of the parents, it makes 
that family a proper case either for the Poor Law or 
for private charity. If it is due to the fault of 
the parents, the law ought to provide means—more 
means, perhaps, than there are at present—of com- 
pelling the parents to treat their children better. But 
in all this the necessity of not putting bad parents in a 
better position than good parents should never be lost 
sight of. If the difference between the two is made to 
consist in this, that the children of the one are supported 
by the public, while the children of the other are sup- 
ported by their parents, we can hardly conceive a worse or 
a more seductive lesson in conduct. It is the lesson, how- 
ever, that the wisdom of Parliament has directed may be 
taught iu every English municipality. We can only hope 


force of his mind and eloquence to the praise of “ that common 
spirit who dwells within us yet makes no part of us,” the 
“ fire and scintillation” of whose “ mighty and noble essence” 
can alone “dispel the clouds of horror, fear, sorrow, and 
despair,” and preserve “the region of the mind in serenity.” 
Nevertheless, those whom the “ Religio Medici” has taught to 
love Sir Thomas Browne's personality—for whom he is a wise 


because a past-master in the study of humanity and.a 
supreme artist in words—will be eager to read all that he 
wrote, to receive all that he can give, though that all cannot 
be invariably equal to his best. The verbal splendours 
of the “Garden of Cyrus,” the curious speculations of 
the essay on dreams, should all delight the admirer both 
of his matter and of his style; while the portrait of 


| the true doctor, with his detached interest in disease, his 


| human kindness for his 





patient, and fellow-feeling for 
the sorrow of his patient’s friend, to be traced between 
the lines of the “ Letter” detailing the last days of the young 
man who died of consumption, throws a clear light upon our 
author’s character. Even the less important papers—the 
domestic correspondence, which has little literary interest, the 
political prophecies, which have failed, the elaborate answers 
to correspondents, evidently undertaken as an intellectual 
recreation, about small issues now wholly faded—increase our 
knowledge of the man, and, as Johnson says, “gratify the 
mind with a picture of a great scholar turning his learning 
unto amusement,” for “the fanciful sports of great minds 
are never without some advantage to knowledge.” 

Faded issues!—what masses of burning controversy time bas 
quenched and history has docketed under that heading. The 
field of science, like every other field of knowledge, is covered 
with such débris, and whoever takes up the last six books of 
the “ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” more often called the “ Vulgar 
Errors,” of Sir Thomas Browne will find himself contem- 
plating a specimen of dead polemics. These disquisitions 
upon scientific questions now almost entirely without interest 
would seem to have been the desultory work of many years 
held together by a preface, or first book, written, one cannot 
but imagine, at a sitting, and still glowing with the undying 
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genius of its author. Men of his generation found little 
scientific truth; but when Sir Thomas Browne discussed the 
causes of error, he turned from Nature without to the mind 
of man within. In that region he knew his way, and even if 
many of his readers may differ from his conclusions—and 
those who believe in the judgment of the democracy must 
differ—the questions he discussed are still burning, and still 
open, and still preoceupy the mind of the Western world. 
With a boldness which the youngest wits of to-day could not 
better, our author declares that “the mortallest enemy unto 
knowledge, and that which hath done the greatest execution 
upon truth, hath been a peremptory adhesion unto authority, 
and more especially the establishing of our belief upon the 
dictates of antiquity.” “Men that adore times past,” he 
declares, “ consider not that those times were once present,— 
that is, as our own are at this instant; and we ourselves unto 
those to come, as they unto us at present ; as we rely on them, 
so will those on us, and magnify us hereafter who at present 
condemn ourselves.” But a “resolved prostration unto 
antiquity” is not a more “ powerful enemy unto knowledge” 
than any “confident adherence unto authority or resignation 
of our judgments upon the testimony of any age or author 
whatsoever,” for “an argument from authority to wiser 
2xaminations is but a weaker kind of proof.” 

But here Sir Thomas Browne guards himself, as a practical 
man must, from the charge of throwing upon the stupid or 
the ignorant person the responsibility of his every conviction. 
Only those should give themselves to study whose heads were 
originally “squared and timbered for it,” for those whose 
industry is “not attended with natural parts” will find that 
“they have sweat to little purpose,” and “rolled the stone in 
vain.” Our author is plainly no obscurantist. “I intend no 
monopoly, but a community of learning,” he writes. “I study 
not for my own sake only, but for theirs who study not for 
themselves.” Yet he is firmly convinced that the great mass of 
men should keep strictly to the practical affairs of the world, 
and he cannot express sufficiently strongly his contempt for 
their opinion upon abstract truth. “All heresies how gross 
soever” have found, he declares, “a welcome with the people.” 
For uneducated judgments he gives nothing atall. “ Whether 
the object whereunto they deliver up their assent be true or 
false, they are incompetent judges, for the assured truth of 
things is derived from the principlés of knowledge, and causes 
which determine their verities, whereof their uncultivated 
understandings, scarce holding any theory, they are but bad 
discerners of verity, and in the numerous track of error but 
casually do hit the point and unity of truth.” In the reign 
of Charles II. no one considered the marvellous finality of 
the retrospective judgment of the multitude, how that 
judgment assigns to every dead man his own place, to 
every error an ultimate oblivion, to every truth an ultimate 
triumph; nor did they recognise the wonderful common-sense 
which, setting aside the gusts of madness which destroy the 
mental equilibrium of individuals and nations alike, inspires 
at all times a sane public opinion. Even those born and 
educated for scholarship walk beside many pitfalls. They 
cannot avoid the infirmities of Nature, those “wounds of 
constitution” which Sir Thomas Browne derives from our 
first parents, though he doubts whether the whole narrative of 
their lives be not an allegory. Tendencies to “ credulity” 
and “supinity” exist among the cultivated, he complains. 
Educated men apply themselves, “ between jest and earnest,” 
to “ fortune-tellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the like incan- 
tatory impostors,” and thus “betray the cause of truth and 
insensibly make up the legionary body of error.” Such should 
be resolutely excluded from all rational discussion, for 
“though their condition and fortunes may place them many 
spheres above the multitude, yet are they still within the line 
of vulgarity and democratical enemies of truth.” As to 
“supinity or neglect of inquiry, even in matters whereof we 
doubt, rather believing than going to see, or doubting with 
ease and gratis than believing with difficulty of purpose,” that 
is commoner still, and certainly it is a cause of error which 
continues unto this day. 

Words, again, he points out, deceive all the slaves of the 
letter, however emancipated by learning. ‘“ The circle of this 
{verbal] fallacy is very large, and herein may be comprised 
all ironical mistakes for intended expressions receiving inverted 
significations, all deductions from metaphors, parables, and 
allegories into real and rigid interpretations. Whereby have 








arisen not only popular error in philosophy, but vulgar and 
senseless errors in divinity.” This “supinity” is, he laments, 
the reason so many men “live in doubts of things whose 
satisfaction is within their own power,” for few have any 
energy in the pursuit of truth, and those few have not all of 
them wisdom to guide their endeavours. “For though the 
attempts of some have been precipitous, and their inquiries 
come within the command of the flaming sword, and lost 
themselves in attempts above humanity, yet have the inquiries 
of most deflected by the way, and tired within the circum. 
ference of knowledge.” When this philosopher turns from 
generalities to particulars, when he discusses the mistaken 
opinions of his day concerning “the loadstone,” concerning 
“crystal,” “coral,” “the basilisk,” “the griffin,” “the chame. 
leon,” and “the unicorn’s horn,” the modern reader ceases to 
follow him. Time has turned his corrections into new mis. 
takes, and still mewer corrections are no longer accepted as 
truth. “Aman very inward with nature,” saida contemporary 
critic. “A man very inward with human nature,” corrects the 
critic of to-day, the worth of whose wisdom was not abated by 
his errors in natural science, because “the horizon of his 
thoughts was much wider than the hemisphere of the world.” 





THE LITERARY TRANSFORMATION OF 
SCOTLAND. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 
N the appreciative estimates of the late David Masson 
which have appeared in various quarters since his death 
last week he has been almost uniformly described as ultimus 
Scotorum. The description is more notable for its cordiality 
than for its accuracy. So long as Professor Campbell Fraser 
and Dr. Hutchison Stirling are alive, that honour may be 
claimed for either of these octogenarians. Both bear an equal 
responsibility with the brothers Caird for having Hegelianised 
academic Scotland ; their influence has been subtler, and pos. 
sibly even more extensive, than the almost bluff Carlyleanism 
of Milton’s biographer. But in one sense ultimus Scotorum is 
quite correct; with Masson has died an old and honourable 
Scottish literary tradition. During his lifetime he was 
epigrammatised maliciously, but not malignantly, as “a 
Carlyle with a wooden leg, stumping painfully, but with 
Aberdonian resolution, through the Miltonic period.” Masson's 
career as journalist and art-critic, professor and man of 
letters, was a successful case of honest and resolute, if also 
occasionally painful, stumping. Carlyle dominated him, 
greatly to his benefit as a teacher of young men, but had a 
baneful influence upon his style, and gave not a little of his 
work the appearance of what Northern sermon-tasters 
used to condemn as “coorse kintra wark.”’ The brilliant 
reign of Stevenson was quite as much a revolt aguinst 
Masson’s vogue of unkempt criticism as it was against 
Scott’s vogue of slovenly fiction. Nevertheless Masson, 
like Blackie, and to a much greater extent than Blackie, 
represented that academic fashion which “prevailed in 
Scotland for two hundred years, and according to which it 
is more the business of a University teacher to form character 
than to impart knowledge. Mr. Barrie has, in his own 
inimitable way, recorded the services his chief instructor 
rendered to him; and it may be said without exaggeration 
that the whole literature of what is too comprehensively and 
too contemptuously termed “the Kailyard” bears the stamp 
of Masson’s excellent variety of the Carlylean moral 
“ vernacular.” 

Whether or not Masson was the last of the Scots, he was 
undoubtedly the last, if not the greatest, of those literary 
Scotsmen who have progressed from journalism into litera- 
ture. He was associated in various ways with genuine men 
of letters, such as Clough, De Quincey, and Carlyle; but he 
really belonged to the purely journalistic school of Robert 
Carruthers and Robert Chambers,—men who read assiduously 
and omnivorously, but also superficially ; who were capable of 
turning out at a moment's notice a leading article, a paper 
for a magazine, or a literary handbook on almost any 
subject or of any size, and who, therefore, were invariably 
and quite sincerely eulogised as “of the true Scottish 
type.” Masson, indeed, was differentiated from the majority 
of his tribe by that religious and moral earnestness with 
which his association with Carlyle inspired him ; and 
probably to the end of time his colossal work on Milton 
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will be regarded as the thesaurus or encyclopaedia of the 
subject. Nevertheless he was, and could not fail to be, to the 
extent at least of three-fourths of his life, a diluter of other 
people's ideas rather than an originator. There were few 
points of resemblance, on the surface at all events, between 
him and Alexander Russel of Edinburgh, the greatest and most 
influential journalist that Scotland has produced, or is likely 
to produce. Masson was as much a missionary of religion as 
was his favourite, Thomas Chalmers, himself, and, but for 
environment and upbringing, would have wagged his head ina 
pulpit, like the veriest “lad of parts” that has figured in or out 
of the stories of the late “ Ian Maclaren.” Russel, on the other 
hand, was above all things sceptical, and would have con- 
sidered it a positive breach of professional etiquette to preach 
anything more serious than eupeptic Whiggery. This means, 
however, nothing more than that Masson was a journalist of 
the type of Hugh Miller rather than of Russel. But he had 
the journalist's faculty of “getting up” a subject at the shortest 
notice, whether that was a new volume of criticism, a new 
dogma by Carlyle, or a fresh exposition of Preraphaelitism ; 
and bis readers were as ready to say of a Saturday that they 
had had a “ graund discoorse” from Masson as to say of a 
Sunday that they had had a “splendid sermon” from Guthrie 
or Candlish, Norman Macleod or Jobn Caird. 

But, in Scotland as in England, tempora mutantur. Even 
in Masson’s own day Professor Nichol of Glasgow vigorously 
preached and practised a literary creed which was almost the 
opposite of his. Nichol was the product of Oxford—the Oxford 
of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Bryce—and in Glasgow he taught 
passionately not only Byronism in thought, but Oxford finish 
in style. Stevenson, as has been already said, raised success- 
fully the standard of revolt against “ Massonism” ; but it was 
Nichol, whose influence upon young men was at least as great 
as that of either of the Cairds, who prepared the way for 
Stevenson. The great triumph of Stevenson, indeed, is not so 
much that he conquered Scotland by his revival of Romance 
as that he conquered the whole realm of English fiction for 
his own almost too dogmatic belief in what Mrs. Humphry 
Ward terms “his golden art.” If there was anything, how- 
ever, that Stevenson aesthetically disliked more than “ greasy 
burgesees,” or the “ hideous villas” in which they lived, it was 
“mere journalism”; he had no patience with persons who 
“gave their immortal part to a daily paper.” Public writers 
he regarded as ouvriers; men of letters he accounted artists. 
He pushed his theory much too far ; but he succeeded absolutely 
in enforcing it upon his own generation. Singularly enough, 
Mr. Saintsbury, who succeeded Masson in Edinburgh, and 
whose erudition is nearly as monumental as his predecessor's 
Carlyleanism, also brought to Edinburgh the reputation and 
the experience of a journalist. But he is the exception 
that proves the rule; besides, his newspaper training 
bears no resemblance in any real particular to Masson’s. 
While Masson was succeeded in Edinburgh by Mr. 
Saintsbury, Nichol was succeeded in Glasgow by Mr. 
Bradley, who is universally recognised as a specialist in 
Shakespeare. Mr. Bradley in turn was succeeded by Mr. 
Walter Raleigh, who is confessedly, if not excessively, a 
devotee of the Stevenson cult. The present occupant of the 
Literature Chair, Mr. Dixon, belongs to the same order of 
academical criticism, Stevenson greatly influenced members 
of his own craft. Mr. Barrie would be the first to admit that 
he owes at least as much to Stevenson as to Mr. George 
Meredith ; that fantasy which, after humour and pathos, is his 
specialty is indeed all his own, but even its delicacy bears 
upon it the teaching of the writer whom he has openly 
acclaimed as his “ master.” 

The governing intellectual note of Scottish present-day life 
is not exactly “art for art’s sake,” but art emancipated from 
irrelevances. This gospel has already established a Chair of 
Art in Edinburgh University; it has produced a vigorous 
School of Art, which is demanding an entrance in some 
fashion into Glasgow University. What is true of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow will soon be true of Dundee and Aberdeen, 
and, indeed, of all considerable Scottish towns. But it 
should always be remembered that art in Scotland is compre- 
hensive enough to include not only painting and sculpture, 
but music and literature. In this sense the spirit of Steven- 
son, who, like his accomplished cousin “R. A. M.S.,” made 
a religion of art, is more effective than it is even in his 
achievement, wonderful as that was. How long it will last it 





would be rash to predict. The spirit of Masson, which may 
be described as that of “art for heart’s sake,” may revive, and 
even survive. Climate, tradition, education, the very habits 
which the word “Sabbath” not only conjures up but per- 
petuates, are all in favour of such revival and survival. The 
praefervidum ingentum which has remained unimpaired since 
the days of George Buchanan renders it certain that the 
strongest spirit in Scotland will always be that of morality, 
touched with emotion indeed, but stiffened by a definite, 
though possibly increasingly elastic, religious creed. The 
popularity of Lord Rosebery is due largely to the fact that, 
whether he speaks of Wallace or of Burns, of the late Queen 
or the living Mr. Carnegie, he can express this spirit with a 
grace which is all Stevensonian, and a seriousness which is 
thoroughly, but not clumsily, “Massonic.” The works of 
Masson will be, and well deserve to be, a shrine for reverent 
Scottish pilgrims to muse in, like the sermons of Thomas 
Chalmers. 





THE VICTORIAN AGE. 
N his glowing speech at Leith when he unveiled a statue 
of Queen Victoria Lord Rosebery did something to 
remind his countrymen of the true character of the Victorian 
Age, and yet another reminder of the greatness and splendour 
of that age is to be found in the three volumes of the 
Queen’s letters published this week by Mr. Murray, volumes 
with which we hope to deal next week in detail. By 
an odd perversity, the title of the Victorian Age, which 
will endure as surely as that of the Golden Age or the 
Augustan Age, has gradually been receiving in common usage 
a certain unfavourable bias. People are inclined loosely to 
transfer the epithet “ mid-Victorian,” or “early Victorian,” 
or simply “ Victorian,” from a contemptuous application to 
art or furniture to the age itself. They think of it as a hum- 
drum age; very great in political advances and social reforms, 
no doubt, but still without glamour and imagination. It was 
a useful age, they think, but not romantic. It is perhaps 
difficult for us who wear the clothes we wear, and live the 
lives we live, to look upon ourselves as romantic, but by no 
means can we deny that the Victorian Age was romantic if 
we spread its record before us and compare it piece by piece 
with that of any other reign. There is a certain kind of dull, 
uninformed mind which supposes that the past was never 
prosaic. One is positively invited to believe that it would be a 
virtue in our stupid age to reproduce the heavy frolics of the 
Regency. Really the Victorian Age was notable in any 
province of human achievement one cares to choose. Suppose 
that one only judges the romance of an age by that common 
test, the prowess of its soldiers and the singing of its poets, 
the Victorian Age would still be great on those counts alone. 
It is blindness to think that the material progress of Queen 
Victoria’s reign was irreconcilable with crowded hours of 
glorious life. One might compare her reign with any other 
in the words (with one slight change) that Dryden used of 
Chaucer :— 
“Tt matched their beauties where they most excel, 
Of love sang better, and of arms as well.” 

Queen Victoria, Lord Rosebery said, “animated the whole 
nation with a sense of sympathy and fellowship that proceeded 
from the throne.” That is very true. It was, above all, her 
maternal qualities which drew the affection of her people. 
She commanded homage when she came to the throne, but 
soon she inspired chivalry. Mr. Kipling’s “The Widow of 
Windsor” is certainly not courtly in form, but it hides the 
only real explanation of the motive which made patriotism 
link itself expressly with the Sovereign's name. And that 
patriotism performed miracles when it became coherent and 
united by the magic of a single tie all over the Empire. Think 
of the situation of our Colonies when Queen Victoria came 
to the throne. They were but small detached communities 
with no clear raison d’étre. Canada was in a disturbed, 
unrestful state, with feeling running high between the British 
and French; it was mismanaged from home, and increasing 
difficulties were created for it by immigration. The West 
Indies had not found themselves after the upheaval of 
emancipation, and they had the still unfinished experiment 
of apprenticeship on their hands. Australia was struggling 
forward to conscious nationality without any willing help or 
recognition from the Government at home. New Zealand 
had yet to be rescued from the exbausting quarrels between 
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the settlers and the Maoris by the genius of Sir George Grey. 
The Cape had neither tranquillity nor a policy in dealing with 
the Kaffirs or in allaying the resentful suspicions of the 
Dutch. Australia, the Cape, and New Zealand all outraged 
Official feeling at home by refusing to receive transported 
convicts. The grant of self-government turned that ominous 
chaos into our loosely knit but harmonious Empire. The 
change was the most wonderful the world had seen. The 
lesson of George III.’s folly and Lord North’s obstinacy had 
been at last learned and pondered. The British Empire was 
born. 

If our Colonies were only an anxious burden when Queen 

Victoria came to the throne, the state of the world was just 
as confused. The persistent aggressions of Russia were only 
checked temporarily by the memories of 1828. France, un- 
certain whether she desired a Kingdom or a Republic, was 
passing from the Liberalism which brought Louis Philippe to 
the throne to the unmeasured storm of democracy which swept 
him away. Spain, already half stripped of her colonies, was 
panting from the strain of civil war. Germany and Austria 
still bowed to the rulers the Holy Alliance had imposed upon 
them. It is surprising that any one believed that peace could 
emerge from such elements. Yet the Prince Consort, to the 
credit of his heart, did believe it, and when the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 was opened he ventured to picture a 
future in which the more gentle arts of industrial rivalry 
would for ever take the place of the struggles of the 
battlefield. Of course he was wrong. Hardly had the 
_ Exhibition ceased to be a sensation when the Crimean War 
broke out. That was followed by the Indian Mutiny. In 
1859 France was fighting Austria, and soon came the 
appalling Civil War in America. By 1861 all Italy, except 
Rome, had won her freedom, urged on by the good wishes or 
help of Englishmen. In 1866 the memorable war between 
Prussia and Austria shut out the latter finally from German 
territory. In 1870 came the débdcle of France in the Franco- 
German War, and the body of German States sprang to a 
strong and corporate life. For some twenty years the Temple 
of Janus was never closed. The heart of the Victorian 
Age was not exactly a humdrum time for any Power in 
Europe. 

Let us take an example or two of the men of that 
time. We turn first to the Indian Mutiny because this 
is its fiftieth anniversary. Could any life be more deeply 
romantic than that of Havelock, that fearless hero and 
rigid Christian zealot (like one of Cromwell's Ironsides) 
who fought his tattered little army into Lucknow? Or 
could any one be more chivalrous than Outram, who, though 
he was Havelock’s superior, refused to take rank over 
the successful “man on the spot,” and fought in his army 
as a volunteer? As a younger man Outram had ridden 
from Kelat through the dangerous Bolan Pass to the sea dis- 
guised as an Afghan merchant,—one of the most daring 
journeys ever undertaken. Or consider again John Lawrence 
by his sole personal authority disarming all the rebels in the 
Punjab, and thus saving India. Could a national epic require 
stouter hearts, more romantic careers, than those? There is 
the romance of invention, too, as well as the romance of human 
personality. There is the romance of steam and the romance 
of electricity. Britain was covered with an iron net during 
the Victorian Age; her population doubled and her trade 
trebled. Surgery was revolutionised by antiseptics, and 
pain was virtually banished by anaesthetics. The history 
of man was changed in form from a descent to an ascent 
by the doctrine of evolution. Are these things less than 
momentous? On literature and art we must not dwell, 
nor on the great statesmen of the Victorian Age,—on 
that long and brilliant Parliamentary rivalry, for example, 
between such conspicuously different characters as Disraeli 
and Gladstone. Their opposition will probably be recorded 
in history on the heroic scale. Let us now turn to 
a matter which in the most loose and common ways of 
thought is allowed to be romantic,—the opening up of 
untrodden parts of the world. The truly romantic discoverer 
is the Quixotic discoverer. In the Victorian Age we venture 
to say that the rédle was filled chiefly by missionaries. Moffat 
and Livingstone were missionaries; and there is no more 
fascinating life than that of Livingstone, who always insisted 
upon regarding his invaluable geographical researches as only 
incidents in his progress as a missionary. He was one of the 











most capable and resourceful men that ever lived. He oncg 
navigated his own ship across the Indian Ocean, and when he 
died he died, like a saint, on his knees. His story is wel] 
known; but that of Sir Samuel Baker, who took his daring 
young Hungarian wife in all his explorations in the interior 
of Africa, is less familiar. Their travels were even morg 
thrilling than those of Sir Harry Smith and his young wife 
in the Peninsular War. Since the beginning of the Victorian 
Age the map of Africa has been filled in; the sportsman 
roams among friendly tribes where the map showed nothing 
but an unexplored blank fifty yearsago. Arctic and Antarctic 
research has made a similar advance. These are only points 
taken at haphazard. Two hundred years hence, when there 
are no more countries to discover, the reader of history, 
perhaps, will consider that the Victorian Age was one of the 
most idealistic and romantic periods of civilisation. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
HALF OR WHOLE REFORM?P 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—You seem to feel assured that an hereditary House of 
Lords, with its pewer reduced to a five years’ veto, would 
suffice to temper the action of the House of Commons, elected 
as that House soon will be by universal suffrage. Your 
judgment is better than mine. All over Europe the spirit of 
revolution is awake, as we should have seen if it had triumphed 
in Russia. With it there is a general revolt of Labour. The 
labouring class hankers for forcible transfer of wealth, and 
for an escape from toil. You have now before you a Bill for 
old-age pensions, of the probable tendency of which the 
history of the American pension list gave you warning. 
General restlessness prevails. Religious acquiescence in the 
dispensation as ordained of heaven, and the hope of a better 
life to come, which, dim as it might be, has helped to recon- 
cile the less fortunate to their lot, are rapidly passing away. 
Lord Rosebery’s advice will be most welcome. But his plan 
of reform, it is to be feared, in retaining hereditism will retain 
the dry rot. Hereditism surely is dead. In its own age it 
was, as was said before, the fief, not the pedigree, that gave 
the seat in the feudal Assembly. You need, it seems to me, 
to face the future with confidence, not only a suspensive veto, 
but a House of undemagogic statesmanship round which the 
good sense of the nation may rally. Your hope of getting 
such an institution I admit to be small.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto. GoLDWIN SmIT#. 





[Professor Goldwin Smith, we presume, means by “ you,” in 
the first line of his letter, not the Spectator, but the British 
public. We have, of course, never expressed the opinion 
that “a House of Lords, with its power reduced to a five 
years’ veto, would suffice,” &c.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE PRIME MINISTER'S CRUSADE. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “ Seectator.”]} 
Srr,—In your article on “ The Prime Minister's Crusade” in 
the issue of October 12th you note that the probable course 
of events will be a Dissolution and an appeal to the country 
on the sole issue,—“ the limitation of the Lords’ veto to 4 
single Parliament.” Suppose the appeal to be successful, and 
that the Government again obtains a large majority. Would 
that bea sufficient motive-force to drive the House of Lords to 
vote for their own emasculation? Before such a radical change 
is made in the British Constitution surely they and the Con- 
stitutional party in the country will demand Parliamentary 
reform of another kind,—a redistribution of seats in the House 
of Commons, and a reduction of the Members for Ireland to 
their due proportion. And is it pertinent to ask whether 
in a grave crisis the King’s Constitutional right of veto 
dead or only dormant ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. T. ARUNDEL. 

[We have never doubted that the Constitutional reform 
which is most urgently needed is the reduction of the over- 
representation of Ireland, and the abatement of the electoral 
injustice caused by the under-representation of England. 
Till that reform is carried out it is impossible for the House 
of Commons to claim that it truly represents the British 
people.—Ep. Spectator.) 
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MRS. CHARLES SIMPSON. 


[To THe EDITOR oF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—May an old friend be allowed to find space in your 
columns for a very few words concerning one who has lately 
gone from among us, passing away in gentleness and honour, 
surrounded by the affection of more than one generation to 
whom she was justly dear ? Mrs. Simpson was eighty-two years 
old, but in one sense she was young to the end,—a charming 
presence to count with, responsive, gay, witty, with all the 
added tenderness of a long life of faithful affinities and 
friendships. 

As Miss Senior, Mrs. Simpson's earlier life was linked with 
a very brilliant and remarkable society of people, both in 
Paris and in London, with whom she lived familiarly. We 
may now read of them in the memoirs and the histories of the 
time; seeing them then, they seemed even to inexperienced 
eyes important and dazzling and well-dressed persons, carrying 
on the great business of life, riding in the Park, driving and 
meeting, going into the world, frequenting Lansdowne House, 
and Bath House, and Lady Palmerston’s assemblies, and 
many of them not infrequently to be seen in Mr. and Mrs. 
Senior’s comfortable Square House in Kensington Gore. It 
seemed to us in those bygone days that Miss Senior herself 
was not the least to be noted among them. When we were 
living in Palace Green we became neighbours. We used to 
meet in Kensington Gardens, she used to take us home with 
ber and devise friendly treats and recreations for us, and in 
return we gave her a sincere and youthful admiration. The 
writer can still recall one special occasion when she saw Miss 
Senior with her beautiful sister-in-law, Mrs. Nassau Senior, 
entering a rather dull and crowded room, and the whole place 
seemed somehow lighted up by their presence, and the voices 
rose as they appeared. 

After Mr. Senior’s death his daughter married Mr. Charles 
Simpson, of the Chancery Bar, and settled in Cornwall 
Gardens, where her social gift soon made itself felt; and 
some one, who remembers, writes of the interesting 
society she gathered round ber in her drawing-room 
there. Matthew Arnold used to come, and Mr. Merivale, 
the dear philosopher of the Colonial Office, and Renan used 
to be there, and Mr. Walter Bagehot, and how many more 
well-known names might one not add to these: Russells, and 
then, again, Stracheys and Milmans and Stephens,—neigh- 
bours in mind as in propinquity. 

As time passes we look back day by day at wider and more 
distant horizons. And gazing across the spreading landscape 
of life, we like to dwell on the landmarks, the friends we have 
counted on, the peaceful places, the sunny gardens we have 
walked in, the hearths which have warmed us, the welcomes to 
which we have always been able to turn in confidence. The 
past welcomes of life are indeed among its happiest memories, 
and how many of us will remember hers. She was indeed one 
of the welcomers to whom we all owe grateful response. 

Some mention should not be omitted of good literary work 
accomplished,—notably her “ Life and Letters of Julius and 
Mary Mohl,” her compilation, “ Reminiscences of a Regicide,” 
and her autobiographical sketch, “Many Memories of Many 
People.” She was also the author of three novels. 

For the writer the remembrance of Mrs. Simpson at 
Millmead House in Guildford by the river, where she and 
Mr. Simpson removed in their latter days, is even more 
grateful than that of the London home. The pretty dwelling 
of classic proportions opening to the wide, well-kept lawn; 
the conservatory with its blaze of flowers in the sunshine; 
the comfortable long room with the familiar pictures and 
bookcases ; the charming dainty figure of the hostess smiling 
and dispensing her greeting, is an impression delightful to 
hold in remembrance. 

There was something of a French maitresse de salon in 
Mrs. Simpson's way at home, and to the last her old faithful 
friends came and rested and talked with her pleasantly over 
their cups. She spoke to me during my last visit to Millmead 
of the delight she took in her grandchildren and in her 
daughter, and of two very constant friends and neighbours 
who came in to see her almost daily. 

Her life seemed like a long summer's day ending in peace 
and dignity, and when a great sorrow fell upon her towards 
the last she passed silently beyond it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 





A LITERARY COINCIDENCE. 
(To rus Eprros or ras “‘Sprcrator.”) 

S1r,—The following instance of imagination being verified by 
fact may interest students of such matters. Two years or 80 
ago I wrote an historical romance which has recently appeared 
under the title of “ Fair Margaret.” In that romance the 
name of the hero is Peter Brome. The father of this Peter 
Brome is represented in the tale as having been killed at 
Bosworth Field. After the appearance of the book I 
received a letter from Colonel Peter Brome Giles, the High 
Sheriff of Bucks, asking me where I obtained the particulars 
concerning the said Peter Brome. I answered—out of my 
own head. Indeed, I distinctly remember inventing the name 
as being one that I had never heard, and the fact of the 
father's death on Bosworth Field I introduced to suit the 
exigencies of the story. In reply to my request for further 
particulars, Colonel Brome Giles kindly sent me a letter, from 
which, in view of the curious interest of the matter, Iam sure 
he will forgive me for publishing the following extracts :— 


“Your hero’s father was the son of Sir Thomas Brome, the 
secretary of Henry VI. He was, as you relate, killed at Bosworth, 


| but I never heard they had property in Essex, but had in Suffolk* 


and Norfolk...... One branch of the family took the bird” 
(that is, as a coat-of-arms) “as you describe...... The father 
of your hero was the first Peter, and was born 1437, and was 50 
when killed...... Since the Peter of 1437 there have always 
been Peter Bromes; my father was, I am, and so is my boy. 
We assumed Giles in 1761.” 

To this I sent the following answer :—~ 

“ All I can say is that the coincidence is extremely curious (for 
I knew nothing whatsoever of all this), so much so indeed that, 
taken in conjunction with some similar instances which have 
occurred to me, almost do I begin to believe in retrospective 
second sight.” 

If I may judge from my own experience, such coincidences 
(and, as any one who has read the tale in question will admit, 
this is a very remarkable coincidence) are by no means un- 
common. Although the particulars are too long to set out, 
four times at the very least have they happened to myself in 
the case of my own works of imagination. I do not know if 
any of your readers can suggest an explanation. The odds 
against such exact similitudes seem so tremendous that I 
confess I am unable to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ditchingham, Norfolk. H. Riper Haaearp. 

[It almost looks as if Mr. Rider Haggard when he thought 
he was inventing was unconsciously receiving random and 
accidental brain-waves, @ la Marconi, from Colonel Brome 
Giles. Was Colonel Brome Giles, we wonder, working at 
pedigree questions at the time when Mr. Rider Haggard was 
planning his novel ?—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE RAILWAY CRISIS. 

[To THe Evitor or THs “ SprcraTor.”) 
Srr,—Permit me to ask you to admit to your columns a few 
words on the question between the directors of the railway 
companies and the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
in which a strike is threatened if a long list of grievances is 
not remedied. Your article in the Spectator of the 2lst 
ult. is an admirably fair statement of the case, except, I 
venture to think, in your final conclusion that the public will 
expect the directors to come to terms. The immediate subject 
of difference is the “recognition” of Mr. Bell, the secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society, as its spokesman. He in a late 
speech to the Society said “ that if the directors believed that 
the representation by the Union officials would interfere with 
the management of the railways, and would destroy the 
discipline of the men, then they would be justified in refusing 
to meet them; but they were absolutely wrong in their concep- 
tion of what the men meant.” I do not doubt the sincerity of 
either Mr. Bell or the men, nor do I doubt that the directors 
are absolutely of a contrary opinion. To them the “recogni- 
tion” of Mr. Bell is the thin end of the wedge of Trade- 
Unionism into the affairs of the railway companies. In your 
article to which I have referred you “assume that sooner or 
later Trade-Unionism will permeate the railway industry as it 
has permeated most other industries.” Its interference with 
these other industries has been the subject of just protest on 
the part of the “ masters” who have been forced to surrender 





* Nore.—My hero's property was at Dedham, in Essex, a few miles over the 
Suffolk border. 
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to the tyranny. But the railway companies (with the excep- 
tion of the North-Eastern Railway Company, which, we hear, 
is not happy in the association) have resisted Trade-Unionism, 
and with success, and in their integrity they have managed 
their affairs excellently well, fulfilling the obligations imposed 
on them by Parliament, and especially to the public; the 
relations between them and their servants are admitted to 
have been considerate, friendly, and good, and they want not the 
intervention of the Trade-Unionists, an outside and irrespon- 
sible body, in their affairs. Doubtless Trade-Unionism has 
been useful in protecting labour in the matter of wages, but 
in other matters it has had a pernicious effect upon trade. It 
has interfered with the liberty of the subject in its shameless 
treatment of the non-Unionist, in imposing on its members 
regulations for limiting the time and quantity of a day’s work, 
and by the prohibition of individual and independent action. 
This being so, the directors of the railway companies, prepared, 
as they declare themselves to be, to meet the consequences of 
a strike, deserve the support of the public in the contest. The 
present difference is “the recognition” of Mr. Bell, who has 
stated that it is a small one, and ought therefore to be con- 
ceded. On the part of the directors, it is a great and vital one, 
and they have not yet conceded it. I do not propose to enter 
upon the distinctive merits of the two interests. Enough has 
been said and written on them, involving such questions as the 
unfair representation of the whole body of railway servants by 
the Amalgamated Society, the anomalous position of the 
railway companies, the rights of shareholders, the sacredness 
of the contract between master and servant, and collectivism ; 
but I venture to aska plain question. Which, then, of the two 
disputants ought to yield,—those who would disturb the 
existing state of things solely for their own possible advantage, 
or those who contend that “to let well alone” is the right 
thing to do P—I an, Sir, &c., ONE OF THE PUBLIC. 





CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 
(To tae Eprror or tax “ Sprctator.” | 
S1rr,—I think any one who reads my letter in the Spectator of 
October 5th, and the reply to it of your correspondent the 
Rev. N. E. Egerton Swann in the Spectator of October 12th, 
will see the importance of my plea that in the discussion of 
this greatest question of modern times it is of the utmost 
importance that the terms used and the principles quoted in 
the discussion should be accurately differentiated and defined. 
We are asked in the name of “ Socialism” to make vast and 
sudden changes in our social and economic systems, and 
because the apparent objects are somewhat similar, many good 
Christians strengthen the power of the demand by confound- 
ing Socialism with Christianity. Hence the importance of 
marking the distinction. I did not say that Socialism is 
wrong, or that Christians should not make laws that correspond 
in some measure with Socialist requirements. I merely 
endeavoured to point out the difference between the two 
principles of action, which difference is accentuated by Mr. 
Swann when he substitutes the stronger word “wrench” for 
my milder terms “take” and “force.” Mr. Swann says we 
must “wrench out of the hands of private owners” a vast 
mass of property, the nature of which he does not define. 
Surely this is Socialism as contrasted with Christianity, 
because Christianity does not bid us either take, force, or 
wrench from any one but our own selves. Socialism, as 
described by its foremost advocates, corresponds with the 
statement of the primitive desires of men and animals; those 
desires are natural and often just, but they also largely 
consist of that “ covetousness” the gratification of which was 
so sternly forbidden by Moses, and is so contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity. I leave Socialists more advanced than Mr. 
Swann to tell him whether pure Socialism would allow one 
man to earn more than another, or any man’s earnings to 
remain his own. To such practical questions every Socialist 
has a somewhat different answer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CraRENcE M. Dose tt. 





[To Tux Eprror or THe “SPEcTaTon.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Egerton Swann in his letter 
in your issue of October 12th on Socialism says: “ Under 
Socialism a man’s earnings would be his own as much as now, 
and certainly every one’s earnings would not be equal.” 
Presumably by earnings Mr. Swann means the wages paid by 








the Socialistic State, whether the recipient is employed on 
remunerative or unremunerative work. It follows from Mr. 
Swann’s statement that the individual may save a portion of 
his wages (or earnings). Having saved a certain sum, he will 
not part with it unless he gets a reward for it in the shape of 
interest. Either the State (as it probably would) would pay 
him interest for it, or failing that he would invest it in 
another country. In either case he becomes a private 
capitalist. Socialism, according to its exponents, postulates 
the elimination of the private capitalist. Therefore the only 
deduction is that if individuals may earn wages, Socialism 
cannot exist. If Socialism exists, individuals cannot earn 
wages. It is conceivably possible, of course, that certain 
limited sources of wealth, such as land, railways, and mines, 
may belong to, and be worked by, the State, but these do not 
constitute by any means the whole capital of the country. 
I am, Sir, &c., W. A. VENABLEs. 
Chelsea. 





(To rae Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In answer to Mr. Burnell in the issue of October 12th 
allow me to say—(1) Socialism does not say to the individual, 
You must sacrifice yourself for the society. It merely says to 
him, You must not exploit your neighbour for your own profit. 
(2) If it is an objection to Socialism that it is compulsory, 
that is an objection to all government, to all forms of 
organised society, to all private property. We could only 
get rid of compulsion by means of Communistic Anarchism 
(which does not really stand for any thinkable or intelligible 
scheme of society). If those Christians who deprecate 
compulsory Socialism were really serious, they would be con- 
ducting a vigorous propaganda in favour of Communistic 
Anarchism. There is at least as much compulsion under the 
present system as would be involved by Socialism. But now 
the compulsion is used to exclude the great mass of the people 
from adequate access to the means of production; Socialists 
propose to use it to secure those means for the whole people. 
I leave your readers to judge which of these two is the more 
Christian purpose for which to employ compulsion.—I am, 
Sir, &e., N. E. EGerton Swany. 
St. Mary's Church, Paddington Green, W. 


[To tae Epitor or tae ‘“ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Is it not to the Bishop of Truro that we owe the follow- 
ing apt distinction between Christian and non-Christian 
Socialism ? Non-Christian Socialism says: “ What is yours 
is mine”; Christian Socialism says: “ What is mine is 
yours.”—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. Grirrita THomas. 
Wycliffe Lodge, Oxford. 





THE FINANCIAL ASPECT OF LAND 
NATIONALISATION. 
(To tae Epitor or tae “ Specrator.”’} 
Sir,—“ J. L. C.” raises in the Spectator of October 12th a 
very important point. The only organisation in this country 
which is devoted specially to promote the nationalisation of 
the land has always advocated that it should be accompanied 
by the payment of a fair compensation to existing landlords. 
But the very vastness of the transaction is often, quite 
naturally, taken for granted as a proof of its impracticability. 
Only a few days ago Lord Rothschild spoke of the disloca- 
tion of the money market that would occur if a demand 
should arise for the purchase of the land of Scotland, 
at a cost of at least £300,000,000. And if the only 
way of effecting the transfer were by means of a huge 
Government loan, then he would be quite justified in his 
protest. But I venture to say that the Government could 
nationalise the land of the country without needing to 
touch the money market at all. Parchment title-deeds, 
worth (say) £4,000,000,000, would be exchanged for land 
bonds or terminable annuities worth the same amount. 
The land would be under new management, and the first 
charge upon the rent of the nationalised land would be the 
State’s liability to the expropriated landlords. Most of them 
only want the annual income now. This they would equally 
enjoy as bondholders, and those who want to realise the 
capital value of their property could more easily sell the 
bonds than they can now sell the land that these bonds would 
represent. I respectfully submit that by such a plan the 
landlords could be treated quite fairly, the public control of 
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the land could be established on any desired scale, the net 
indebtedness of the State would not be increased even at the 
beginning, and gradually the bonds would be redeemed or the 
annuities terminated, leaving the whole of the value of the 
land available for public purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JosrPH Hyper. 
Land Nationalisation Society, 432 West Strand, W.C. 


[The notion of placing the whole of the land in mortmain 
is to us the maddest and most detestable of projects, and 
would, we believe, make for the unhappiness of the greatest 
number, if not indeed for their enslavement. Lord Rothschild’s 
point isnot touched by Mr. Hyder. The money market would 
be almost as much dislocated by the sudden creation of 
£4,000,000,000 of stock as by an appeal to the investor for 
such a sum.—Eb. Spectator. | 





ANONYMOUS VOICES. 
[To ras Eprror or tus “Spectator.” } 
Sir,— With reference to the interesting article on this subject 
in your last issue, I heard a whimsical illustration last winter 
in a lecture on “ Coincidences” delivered by the Rev. J. P. 
Struthers, of Greenock. He told us of a friend of his who was 
a great admirer of the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bonar, a man once 
well known, and still remembered, in Glasgow. This friend 
had been in the habit of going to Dr. Bonar whenever he was 
in any trouble or difficulty, great or small, for advice. After 
Dr. Bonar’s death he brooded constantly on the want of his 
adviser, wondering what he would do should any difficulty 
arise now. One afternoon when walking along a quiet part 
of the Great Western Road, his mind full of this subject, he 
was startled by a voice saying somewhat sharply: “ Don’t 
lean on Andrew Bonar.” He turned round, and saw no one 
near him but a nursemaid with a perambulator in which were 
two children. She was putting upright in its seat one child 
who had been leaning somewhat heavily on its brother. It is 
an old custom in Scotland for one of the boys of a family to 
be “named after” the minister who baptises him; and that 
was probably the explanation of the rather quaint name used 
by the maid when referring to this child. The lecturer went 
on to tell us that his friend took this call of the anonymous 
voice to himself as bearing on his own case, and that it was 
the means of raising him from the state of dependency on one 
man that he only then realised he had been long living in.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., Geo. M. France. 
22 Rowan Road, Glasgow. 





SCIENCE AND ACCURACY. 
[To tae Eprror or THe ‘‘Spectrator.”] 
Sir,—With the conclusion you draw from the case of the 
N-rays (Spectator, October 12th) no one can quarrel. Certainly 
the guardians of physical truth may themselves need guarding. 
But some of your readers may think—unjustly, I am sure— 
that you imply that this guarding of the guardians is not 
already sufficiently provided for. As a matter of fact, the 
case is a particularly good illustration of one of the safe- 
guards to physical truth. Any man may be misled; almost 
any man may be unconsciously prejudiced in favour of his 
own discovery. But the experiments on which it is based will 
be at once repeated, and the fate of the discovery depends on 
their success under the hands of others. Indeed, any human 
weakness in the discoverer himself is sometimes rather 
more than counterbalanced by human weakness of a 
different kind on the part of rivals, who are eager to 
find any flaws there may have been in his precautions. 
The value of the N-rays affair as a “contribution to the 
discussion of methods of training the mind” is twofold. 
First, no one is infallible, and no method of education can 
produce infallibility. Secondly, this unfortunate fact is of 
less importance in science than in most branches of learning, 
since discoveries in science are not accepted on authority. In 
general, scientific education tends to make people act upon 
maxims such as “ Don't believe anything because you are told, 
but verify it for yourself,” and “ Never mistake inferences for 
observations.” That there is much fooling about with test- 
tubes which cannot be called scientific education every one 
must admit. There is also much fooling about with hexa- 
meters and dates which cannot be called classical or historical 
education. But anything which even tends to introduce 








scientific method into ordinary life should be freely welcomed 


by all.—I am, Sir, &c., Haroip GRAHAM. 


Parkgate Road, Neston, Chester. 





“JOHN BULL’S ARMY FROM WITHIN.” 
(To tax Eprron or tas “ Spectator.”) 


Srr,—Will you give me space for a reply to the editorial appended 
to my letter published in the Spectator of October 12th ? 

(1) You say: “Instead of ordering Sergeant Edmondson to 
Court-Martial on a charge of ‘misbehaving and inducing others 
to misbehave before the enemy’..... . the Commander-in- 
Chief,” &c., &c. I think I do you no injustice if I conclude that 
in so writing you meant to imply, and meant your readers to 
believe, that it was this charge, and no other, of “ misbehaving,” 
&c., which the Commander-in-Chief, or those acting for him, must 
have made against me in the event of a Court-Martial. But what 
ground have you for your conclusion? None at all. 

Perhaps it will surprise you to be told that a distinguished 
General (I enclose his name) to whom I sent my book indicated 
quite a different “charge” which he, as an experienced soldier, 
assumed would have been made against me. ® was very con- 
fident that the charge would have been one of “making a false 
report” to Colonel Sitwell, and publishing false statements about 
the engagement at Lilliefontein, and so injuring her Majesty’s 
forces, &c. The General was, however, no nearer the facts than 
you. For I had made no report at all about the fight, except the 
statement that I did not know how the engagement had gone. 
What I did say to Colonel Sitwell, and put in my written state- 
ment, which I have asked may be made open to inspection, was 
that my superior officers were guilty of neglect of duty, before the 
engagement, in that they had not guarded their rear. They had 
been told, they said, that they might disregard their rear. For 
confirmation of this see Captain Mildmay’s Daily Graphic letter, 
published at p. 176 of my book. (This charge made by me against 
my superior officers is the true secret and explanation of the 
whole business.) 

Other persons hinted at still other charges against me,—for 
example, that I was in collusion with the Boer guide who led the 
column into the trap, and so on. That, however, was too absurd, 
and was speedily dropped. Meanwhile, Sir, the immovable fact 
remains that I was ordered to arrest the third day after I had 
charged my superior officers with neglect of duty, and I was kept 
in arrest eight months without being “charged” at all. Do you 
really wish to know why? Then please use your common-sense. 
It will tell you that the reason I was not charged was that there 
was no evidence to support a charge. It is obvious that between 
my arrest and my reduction—a period of eight months—the 
military authorities had no thought of making the charge against 
me of “ misbehaving before the enemy and inducing others.” For 
if that had been in their minds they would not have been such 
fools as to give their case away beforehand by placing me, as they 
did, on twelve different occasions in command of troops in action. 
They knew also that before my arrest I had been at least a dozen 
times in action, and even been examined for a commission. 

Then you go on to say, with a great show of judicial fairness— 
forgive me, I find you as determined as some others to prove me 
guilty, if possible, of something or other :—“ We very much doubt 
whether any member of Colonel Grenfell’s column, except the 
fourteen individuals who shared Sergeant Edmondson’s action, 
takes the ex-Sergeant’s view of his own behaviour, or hesitates to 
believe that he was lucky to escape without a Court-Martial.” 
Well, Sir, the plain facts are that not a single person in Colonel 
Grenfell’s column could by any possibility know anything what- 
ever about the action of Sergeant Edmondson and the fourteen 
individuals who were with him, any more than you could, who at 
the moment were no doubt ten thousand miles away, and probably 
asleep in your bed. For this is briefly what happened. Whilst 
Sergeant Edmondson, with the consent of his superior officer, was 
absent from the bivouac fora necessary purpose, Colonel Grenfell’s 
whole column, led by at least one of its officers (see again Captain 
Mildmay’s Daily Graphic letter), hurried from the bivouac in as 
great haste as they could command. They left behind them some 
hundreds of horses and at least one ammunition-cart, whilst they 
themselves sought the shelter of a kopje some distance away. 
When Sergeant Edmondson returned to the bivouac, as he 
did with all speed as soon as the Boers began firing, he 
found the column gone, and nobody in the bivouac except 
the fourteen or fifteen soldiers, previously unknown to him, 
who thus accidentally became his companions. Most of these 
men, I repeat, were strangers to me, for I had only 
joined the column from another column the night before 
the engagement. The majority of them were non-commissioned 
officers, and some had seen service in Egypt, Burma, and 
Matabeleland. Here, then, in the bivouac were myself and the 
fifteen. At the other side of a hill, and out of sight, was the 
column with its commanders. How in these circumstances was it 
so much as possible that either Colonel Grenfell or any member 
of his column could know anything at all about what Sergeant 
Edmondson and his fellow-soldiers did? As a matter of fact, 
they did not know. The officers—nor, as far as I am aware, any 
of the men—did not profess to know. Two of the officers (names 
herewith) in letters to my solicitor (see my book) distinctly 
denied any knowledge of my doings of any kind, So that this 
very cynical suggestion of yours is of no help in clearing up the 
case at all. 

But, Sir, what does your generous supposition of misbehaviour, 
&c., before the enemy actually mean? It means that fifteen 
veteran British non-commissioned officers and soldiers, accidentally 
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brought together, and therefore fairly representative of the rank- 
and-file of the whole British Army, decided at once to be cowards 
to a man, to be liars to a man—for they each wrote that 
Edmondson did the only thing possible, except to surrender, in 
the cireumstances—and to be willing to perjure themselves to a 
man: for what they wrote they expected to have to swear to. 
Cowards, liars, perjurers! These are the things you believe a 
scratch fifteen of the rank-and-file of the British Army to be 
willing to be. And you, Sir, are one of the stay-at-home men 
that these soldiers were risking their lives for. Sir, I do not 
think I need answer your suggestion further. If you or any of 
your readers wish to clearly understand this central point—the 
point on which the worth or otherwise of my book so decidedly 
turns—I ask you, or them, to read (1) Captain Mildmay’s Daily 
Graphic letter, beginning at p. 176 of the book, and (2) my own 
account of the part which I and my fifteen comrades played in 
the Lilliefontein affair. The account begins at p. 183 of the 
book. I am not afraid of the decision of any fair-minded man if 
he will give full and sufficient consideration to Captain Mildmay’s 
statements and mine. 

May I correct a statement in your editorial as to a matter of fact ? 
You say 1 was “ reduced” and “ sent out of the country.” That was 
notso. The order for my reduction included also an order for my 
return to duty, but as a private. So that clearly my military 
superiors were not afraid of my “misbehaving” and “inciting 
others to misbehave before the enemy.” Of course, I refused to 
return to duty, except as a Sergeant-Major. Here, again, there 
was a chance for the authorities to charge and try me on quite 
another point; but they did not doso. Why? I, on my part, 
demanded my discharge. This, after considerable delay, the 
authorities agreed to, as they knew I had well-to-do friends and a 
solicitor looking after my affairs. Even after arrest, and before 
demanding my discharge, I took part in no fewer than twelve 
fights, as I have said,—not because I was compelled to do so, 
being “in arrest,” but to oblige the authorities, who were short 
of experienced non-commissioned officers. ‘This fact alone, I 
think, sufficiently disposes of your generous suggestions of mis- 
behaviour before the enemy. 

The letter of “ One Still in the Army” I should have been glad 
to reply to, but I dare not ask for space. However, if he would 
like to debate the different points at issue with me,I shall be 
pleased to meet him and provide a hall and do all advertising 
free of all cost to him, or, indeed, any other of your readers who 
may dispute any of the facts I have set forth in my book.—I am, 
Sir, &., Rosert Epmonpson, 

Author of “ John Bull’s Army from Within.” 

9 Elm Grove, Hammersmith, W. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence. We adhere to 
the view of Mr. Edmondson’s book already expressed in 
these columns.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
MEVAGISSEY. 


Yew'om from Lunnon, are ‘ee, yew, 
Traiipesin’ down along o’ we ? 
Us can shaw ’ee thing or two 
Peart as ivver yew may be; 
Lunnon volks dew fleer an’ fuss, 
Stare at ’ee an’ quiz *ee— 
Fashions nivver troubles us 
Down to Mevagissey. 





Us be only fisher chaps, 
Proper Cornish ivery wan, 

Doan’t taiike stock to sich-like traps— 
Maiikes ’ee look too spicky-span ; 
Glad to see ’ee, though, sure “nough— 

Git the cloam* down, Lizzy— 
Us can give ’ee best o’ stuff 
Down to Mevagissey. 


Dish o’ tay—now do ’ee stop, 
Bain’t a many knaws our way; 

Taiiste o’ cream, yew, just a drop 
Fore us traiipeses down the bay; 

Hark to waiives on thicky coast— 
Fair et maiikes ’ee dizzy, 

Us can fesh, though, well as moast 
Down to Mevagissey ! 


"Tes main dulsome now an’ then— 
Iss, fay, when the winter's long ; 
Still, it maikes the brats gert men, 
Graws ’en big an’ braiive an’ strong. 
So yew’m gwaine, then, with yer volk ? 
Aw, yew be main busy— 
When yew'm up to Lunnon smoke 
Think o’ Mevagissey ! 
Witrrip L. RANDELL. 
* Cloam =china. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 
THE success of the great triennial musical Festival held at 
Leeds was all the more remarkable when the untoward 
circumstances by which it was attended are taken into 
account,—the death of Grieg, who was to have conducted 
several of his compositions, and the serious illness of the 
principal soprano. These disasters undoubtedly robbed the 
Festival of a great personal attraction and to some extent 
impaired its artistic efficiency, though excellent work was 
done by Miss Agnes Nicholls’s substitutes. Fortunately, 
however, the organisation of the Leeds Festival was able to 
withstand these shocks of adverse fortune. A hundred years 
ago the loss of a prima donna at the eleventh hour might 
have been fatal to the prospects of such a gathering. But 
we have moved far from the days of ma femime et cing ou siz 
poupées, and solo singers, even when they are as admirable 
and artistic as Miss Nicholls, no longer dominate the scene 
or monopolise public attention as they did in the days of 
Catalani. If a plébiscite were taken of Yorkshire Festival. 
goers to determine the order of importance of the various 
elements of the personnel, the result would probably be— 
chorus, band, conductor, soloists; and certainly there was 
very little legitimate cause for complaint with the first 
three. For ourselves, we have never been wholly reconciled 
to the substitution, in late years, of a Leeds for a West 
Riding chorus, though the convenience of centralisation 
is beyond question. On the other hand, by widening the 
area of selection—in itself an advantage—you widen the 
area of interest in the Festival. Still, with all deductions, 
the Leeds Festival Choir of 1907 were a splendid body 
of singers. There were some fluctuations in their early 
performances, but they improved as they went on, and did 
wonders on the last day, right up to the end of the final 
concert, in which they sang a long and difficult Motet by 
Bach without dropping in pitch, rendered full justice to the 
splendour of “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” and wound up by singing 
“God Save the King” as if it were a new song. The band 
was by general consent the finest ever heard at Leeds. The 
London Symphony Orchestra formed the nucleus, but it was 
strengthened and enriched by other instrumentalists from 
London, Manchester, and Leeds. Some of the real heroes of 
the week are not to be found in the list of soloists whose 
names appear in big print in the programme or on the 
hoardings, but in the ranks of the band, and their invaluable 
achievements are still far from meeting with that measure of 
recognition to which they are entitled. The splendid render- 
ing of Brahms’s Symphony in D owed much of its effect to 
the beautiful horn-playing of Mr. Borsdorf, while his col- 
league and fellow-principal, Mr. Paersch, distinguished him- 
self equally in the terribly arduous obbligato accompaniment 
to the bass solo Quoniam tu sanctus in Bach’s Mass in 
B minor. Playing of this order of excellence means the 
labour of a lifetime, and deserves to be acknowledged accord- 
ingly. Mr. Malsch’s feats on the oboe, as on countless previous 
occasions, were a liberal education in artistic phrasing and 
delicacy of expression, and the bravura passage for flute in 
the “Leonora” overture was brilliantly played by Mr. Wood. 
Curiously enough, no means were given for identifying the 
player who was responsible for some of the most electrifying 
effects heard during the week. In the B minor Mass the 
climaxes of the great choruses are constantly reinforced by a 
three-part harmony for trumpets, which is now habitually 
played on instruments of the long pattern modelled on those 
believed to have been used in Bach’s time. The effect of 
these instruments when played as at Leeds reminds one of 
Milton’s lines :— 

“ When the bright Seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow.” 
The first trumpet part is of extreme difficulty, soaring to the 
high D and E; but it was played with wonderful sonority and 
precision by a trumpeter whose name did not even appear in 
the list of the band. It is pleasant to learn that Mr. Jackson, 
the player in question, is a local musician and a member of 
the famous Black Dyke Band. Homer mentions a chieftain, the 
King of the Abantes in Euboea, who rejoiced in the name of 
Chalcodon or Brazen-tooth. If Mr. Jackson had lived in the 
Homeric Age, he would certainly have earned the title of 
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Tromlip. Some fastidious amateurs find the “cherubic” 
trampets too piercing for their taste, but at the back of the 
balcony their tones were superb, They crowned the pyramid 
of sound with a crest of flame. ‘ 

The Festival which ended last Saturday night was the third 
conducted by Sir Obarles Stanford, and conclusively proved 
his fitness for the post. If the efficiency of a Festival con- 
ductor is to be tested by his gymnastic agility, by the number 
of new points made in the reading of standard works, or by the 
extent to which he intrudes bis own temperament between the 
composer and the audience, then Sir Charles Stanford cannot 
be admitted to the first rank. But if breadth and sanity, 
loyalty to the intentions and the standpoint of the composer, 
disregard for sensationalism, and a firm resolve to see a work 
steadily and see it whole,—if these are the things that matter, 
then he is entitled to very bigh praise indeed. It must not 
be supposed, however, that Sir Charles Stanford applies the 
principle of stare super antiquas vias with unyielding rigidity. 
He is not afraid to diverge from tradition when that tradition 
can be shown to be unsound or leads to inartistic results,— 
witness his resort to the slow tempo in the trio of the Scherzo 
of the Choral Symphony, or his entirely suecessful experiment 
ef reducing the accompaniment to the solos in Bach’s Mass to 
a few front-bench strings supplemented by the piano, played 
by himself with admirable skill and sympathy. Exception has 
been taken to the tempi and the lack of emotional expression 
shown in his reading of the Mass. The present writer 
ean only record his personal experience,—that the general 
effect was immensely impressive, and that, thanks to the 
innovation already mentioned—if, indeed, it be not rather a 
closer approximation to Bach’s intention—the solos seemed 
for the first time to assume their true perspective. The 
performances of Brahms’s Symphony in D and Beethoven's 
“ Leonora” overture were on all hands admitted to be of rare 
and sustained excellence, and we have never heard a more 
dignified or sutisfying rendering of that modern masterpiece 
—Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens”—than that which closed the 
final concert. 

Of the compositions given for the first time at Leeds last 
week, we can only speak with first-hand knowledge of two— 
Glazounow’s Symphony in E flat (No. 8), and Mr. Granville 
Buntock’s “Sea Wanderers.” On the merits of nearly all 
these works the widest divergence of opinion has been mani- 
fested in the Press. Out of a welter of conflicting estimates, 
however, there emerges a tolerably clear consensus in regard 
to Sir Charles Stanford’s Stabat Mater as being not only the 
most important and successful of the novelties, but a work 
in which exalted aims are finely achieved without sacrificing 
beauty to characterisation or symmetry to sonority. Mr. 
Vaughan Williams bas evidently made a step forward in bis 
setting of Walt Whitman's “Into the Unknown Region,” 
while Dr. Arthur Somervell bas hardly found a fitting field 
for the display of his rare lyrical gifts in Wordsworth’s 
majestic “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.” Mr. 
Rutland Boughton’s choral variations on two folk tunes 
pleased both critics and public alike, though the composer's 
free handling of his materials will hardly commend itself 
to the folk-song purists; and Dr. Brewer, luckier than 
most writers of sequels, seems to have repeated the success 
of his Elizabethan idylls in a new series of Pastorals. 
Glazounow’s Symphony, which was given on Friday night, 
confirmed the composer's right to be regarded as a true lineal 
descendant of the great classical sywphonists. It has been 
denounced as “dull, muddy, and thick” by one critic, who } 
professes amazement that it should ever have found its way 
into a festival programme. Well, it is impossible to please 
all tastes, and there are a good many people nowadays, to 
borrow a phrase from Mr, Hewlett’s new novel, who “ must 
have mustard with their mutton and cayenne on their buttered 
toast.” The symphony is certainly not calculated to please 
palates surfeited with the later works of Strauss. It lacks the 
element of exhilaration; indeed, it is as morne as one of 
Tourguénieff’s novels. But there is nothing mean, morbid, or 
extravagant in this robust and massive symphony. Its con- 
toura are ample, its colouring rich if sombre, and its structure 
masterly, Based on simple thematic material, it is “ worked 
out ” with extraordinary resourcefulness and power. In fine, 
this 8 eminently the product of a mind of big calibre, 
equipped with profound musical knowledge, yet never tainted 
With pedantry or clouded with extravagance. Mr, Bantock’s 





work, which is described as “a poem for chorus and 
orchestra,” has for its text thirty rhymed verses by Mrs, 
Bantock, beginning and ending with the couplet :— 
“ We aro as ships upon the sea, 
Sailing into Eternity.” 

Mr. Bantock’s mastery of orchestral technique is well known, 
and is exhibited throughout his new work. One may cordially 
dislike his methods, but it is impossible to be bored when one 
is perpetually on the qui vive for some new experiment in 
sonority—the band, we may mention, is reinforced by a fog- 
horn—some weird progression, or arduons test of the pitch- 
preserving capacity of the choir, Perhaps the best comment on 
the work is to be found in the remarks of the annotator, who 
observes that throughout its vourse the composer “ prefers 
as a rule to rely for his effect rather on richly coloured 
polyphonic texture and word-painting of the different lines 
as they come than on development of salient thematic 
material.” These annotations on the works performed, 
written by Dr. Ernest Walker, were models of condensed 
and illuminative analysis,—quite the best things of the sort 


that we have ever seen in a Festival programme, 
oO. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


THE MORAL IDEAL.* 


Tus book—first published twenty years ago, but now prac- 
tically a new work—consists of ten chapters, and each is a 
whole in itself, though a connected thread of thought runs 
through all. The first six, which deal with the moral ideal in 
ancient Egypt, India, Persia, Greece, and Rome, and that ago 
of transition before Christianity had attained great influence, 
and when paganism was dying, which Miss Wedgwood has 
called the age of death, will fascinate every reader who cares 
to trace the growth of the moral ideal. The last four chapters 
are less historical and more philosophical; they contain Jess 
information and more comment, and are, we think, less 
interesting. Ilad the volume been but two-thirds its present 
size, we should have recommended it as wholly delightful. 
“The history of aspiration” is, in Miss Wedgwood’s eyes, 
“the clue to all history,” and beginning with Egypt, the earliest 
of the nations, she writes a treatise upon comparative aspira- 
tion, ending with the dominance of Christianity. “Goodness 
of character,” she tells us, “ meant to the Egyptian what it 
does to us, and we could say the same of no other ancient 
people, except the Hebrews.” Certainly her quotations from 
Egyptian inscriptions, and from that “curious collection of 
Egyptian liturgies known to us as the Book of the Dead,” bear 
out her statement in a surprising degree. The latter contains 
a confession obligatory upon every one who is to cross the 
threshold of heaven. The man who desires an entrance must 
be able to declare that 
“he has not oppressed his kindred, not ill-treated his slaves nor 
exacted from them excessive labour, or been the cause of cruelty 
towards the slaves of others, that through his act no hunger has 
been suffered, no tear has been shed. ‘I have not,’ he is made to 
plead, ‘deprived the babe of its milk. I have not used a deceitful 
weight. I have attacked no man, I have deceived no man, I have 
terrified no man, I have slandered no man. I have never been 
insolent or ill-tempered or a mischief-maker. I have given bread 
to the hungry, water to tho thirsty, apparel to the naked, a boat 
to the shipwrecked. I have done that which is right and true 
for the Lord of right and truth.’ ” 
Into the mouth of one of the Pharaohs is put the following 
description of his own rule:—“I have given to the humble 
and let the weak exist. I have given valour to him who had 
it not. I have made the afflicted ones into not afflicted, and 
their cries were heard no more.” What men desire in their 
rulers they imagine in their gods, or more truly, perbaps, one 
might say the religious aspiration of a people is reflected in 
the rulers they commend. A psalm “from one who lived at 
the smallest estimate more than three miilenniums ago” 
reaches a height which is truly marvellous when one looks 
back across the ages of savagery which divide the civilisations 
of then and now. “ Hail to thee, Ra,” writes the unknown 
pealmist, “ Lord of truth, whose shrine is hidden, at whose 
command the gods were made. Thou listenest to the poor who 
is in distress, thou deliverest the timid man from the violent. 


* The Moral Ideal: a@ Historic Study. By Julia Wedgwood. New and 
Revised Edition. London; Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. [10s, 6d, net.j 
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Thou judgest the poor and the oppressed, Lord of mercy 
most loving, at whose coming men live.” 

“India,” we read, “presents the religion of Resignation, 
Persia presents the religion of Will.” Perhaps the question 
of moral ideal in India is too large and too varied for 
it to be possible to give in a single essay any clear idea 
io the reader. The chapter, while full of interesting 
matter, leaves us confused in spite of Miss Wedgwood's 
lucidity of style. In any Eastern sense it is difficult for 
the Western to grasp the true meaning of the word 
“resignation.” “No deeper cleft divides human spirits than 
that which separates the faith possible to men for whom Evil 
means a mere negation, a mere shadow, a form of ignorance, 
from that which regards it as a real antagonist to every 
form of good.” This is profoundly true, and “the religion 
of conflict” which shaped the thought of ancient Persia 
is far more easily understood by the Englishman of to-day 
than the Indian faiths, the narcotic aroma of which stupefies 
the ordinary mind before it can discern their secret. ‘“ Life,” 
said the Persian, “is the actual conflict between two deadly 
foes. Let us take part with the good and oppose the evil.” 
“T have plainly two souls,” saysa Persian soldier, “for a single 
soul cannot be at once good and bad.” This sentence discovers 
the root of Zoroastrianism at its greatest period. But though 
in practice the Persian believed in two Gods, yet the good 
God was always in theory the greater and the only eternal, 
a God of virtue, order, and energy, who leads men to good- 
ness and to work, making agriculture sacred. “O man who 
doth not till the Earth of Zoroaster, ever shalt thou stand 
at the door of the stranger among those who beg for bread, 
and wait there for the refuse that is brought to thee.” Evil 
powers hate the efforts of the husbandman. When wheat is 
coming up “it is as though hot iron were turned in the throats 
of the demons,” Miss Wedgwood quotes from an ancient 
Persian writer; and again: “ The place ‘where the Earth feels 
most happy’ is the place whereon ‘one of the faithful erects a 
house, with a priest within, with cattle, with wife, child, and 
good herds; where the cattle thrive, where the dog thrives, the 
wife and child and every blessing of life; where one of the 
faithful cultivates much corn, grass, and fruit; where he 
waters ground that is too dry, or dries ground that is 
too wet.’” 

In the mind of the Greck, Miss Wedgwood tells us, life 
is also “conflict,” but for him “all conflict is gymnastic.” 
“Greek mythology, Greek legend, Greek history, are all full 
of the idea of a struggle, but we never find that any com- 
batant can be consistently and ultimately regarded as a 
principle of evil.” The Greek dread of extravagance is, she 
argues, not merely different from the Christian dread of sin ; it 
is in some sense opposed to it. Plato never really recognised 
the life of the conscience. He knows only two principles of 
spiritual antagonism,—the pleasant in contrast to the painful, 
the true in contrast to the false. Greek philosophy is, sbe 
declares, non-moral, just as Greek mythology is not theistic. 
“To the Greek mind, in its most natural and characteristic 
attitude, the Divine Being was out of sight.” In “ Rome and 
the Reign of Law” our author finds scope for some reflective 
suggestions about that ideal of liberty the very foundation of 
which was slavery. Greece and Rome accepted “consistently 
and logically the theory, on which ancient society is based, 
that the majority of the human race exists for the sake of a small 
minority.” The Greek or Roman freeman “ meant by liberty 
no mere immunity from interference, but an actual share in a 
dominant corporation which preceded and would survive him.” 
The difficult question of how the slaves were kept down, how it 
was that for so many centuries the great majority in the State 
were Leld down by men of their own blood, we find discussed 
at some length somewhat paradoxically, yet with weight. 
“ Rome drew from slavery,” she says, “the strength that any 
modern Government would gain if its poor suddenly became 
satisfied.” Having no sense of common humanity, the Roman 
determination was weakened by no scruples :— 

“Spartacus, in any modern State, would have had influential 
admirers in the Senate. We can hardly conceive that it never 
entered into the heart of a Roman to hesitate in the desire for the 
dvfeat of the servile armies. Probably the only result of their 
approach to success was to weld the structure they attacked into 
a closer unity. Not a single arm was paralysed by the doubt 
whether the blow was just. We might be favoured by Nature 
with abundant harvests, and by Fortune with prosperous trade; 
all legislative concession might be made to the lower class, all 








but the inevitable privileges of the hig 
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we should not coma reached that a ype pe 
secure independence which the Romans gained by being steele 
against pity. 

We have quoted enough, we hope, to make the read 

desire to see more of Miss Wedgwood’s studies in philosophic 
history. The end of the book consists in a far greater measyrs 
of theory and comment, and the last three chapters are aiff. 
cult to understand as a whole, and easy to refute in detail 
“The Problem of Evil” has been too often set, and Mics 
Wedgewood throws no new light upon it in her chapter thua 
entitled. “The Human Trinity” contains a somewhat 
original but over-fanciful conception of the birth of modern 
thought— 
“when Jerusalem and Athens collided in the presence of Roms 
—when the race which declared the Divine Unity collided with tho 
race that declared the human varicty, in the presence of the raeo 
whose call was to the Mediatorship of all races. And thus 
Humanity, one as it had never been before, three-in-one as it has 
never been before or since, gave to this earthly trinity a Diving 
expression also.” 

In her last chapter Miss Wedgwood attempts to form a 
theory which shall connect the varying ideals which she hag 
discussed with so much learning and distinction of literary 
style. In this attempt we think she has not been happy, and 
by a final analogy she throws a shadow, and not light, across 
her pages. “We have seen,” she writes, “that no positive 
aim is universal. The highest enlist few, the broadest do not 
attract all. But we may say that one is general,—the impulse 
that seeks unity.” This desire for unity is as natural to man 
as the attraction between the sexes, she explains at length, and 
the reader is fain to Jay down a book three-quarters of which 
is full of interest and enlightenment somewhat befogged. 


er 


THE TRAVELS OF THE KING.* 
Tux fierce light that beats upon a throne has left Charles II. 
with a questionable character. In the period with which the 
volume before us deals there was no throne, but probation, 
exile, and incessant desire for one. It was the most difficult 
time in the King’s life. The light of many countries—and 
fiercest of all was the light of the country from which he was 
exiled—and of many thrones beat on the individual, and Miss 
Scott reproduces with care and faithfulness the features of 
the man and prospective King as they appeared therein, 
These features were already formed, and those who wish to 
watch the process of formation and influences at work may do 
so in Miss Scott’s former volume, which deals with the first 
eight years of Charles’s exile. In this new work there is no 
chapter without its historical incident. It covers six years of 
“crowded interest,” from 1654 to the King’s “return to his 
own ” in 1660. At one time it is a fruitless rising—how many 
of these there have been on behalf of the Stuarts !—at another 
international jealousy and intrigue, or a family squabble 
“with a religious foundation,” or, again, an insurrection, or 
treachery like that of Willys or Manning, or designs upon 
England, or abortive negotiations with King, Pope, Cardinal, 
or Levellers. Thus to the student of history this volume is 
sure to be of great interest and value; while to the student of 
psychology and character, though, like everything that is 
written about King Charles, it must be of great interest to him, 
it cannot have the same value. The Royal character is fixed, 
so much so that, given a certain set of circumstances, we know 
accurately enough how the King will act. The story of these 
years is one of “ misery, despondency, and want, of domestic 
discussion and moral decadence.” The preceding years made 
that inevitable. Fourteen years before the Restoration, a3 
Miss Scott tells us, Charles had passed into exile a briglit, 
impressionable boy of sixteen, full of spirit, hope, and courage, 
endowed with excellent mental abilities, and not without good 
principles and noble impulses, but lacking, alas! the strengt 
of character which alone could have enabled him to steer 4 
clear course through the dangers that beset him. Instead of 
resisting, he had succumbed to every successive temptation. 
In Paris he had learned such lessons as the gay and dissolute 
Court of France could teach him. At Breda he had concluded 
a Treaty with the Scots, a Treaty which degraded him in his 
own eyes, and his later dealings with the Covenanters had 
hardened to hypocrisy, subterfuge, and opportunism. He 
came back to France from Scotland reckless and hopeless, 





* The Travels of the King. By Eva Scott, London; A. Constable and de 
(lis. net.) 
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gion, principle, and honour, and his subsequent 


s of reli : 
-_ the Continent did nothing to restore his self- 


wanderings On 
yespect 


That is a sad picture. And so these pages are not the 


story of a struggle between self-interest or selfishness on the 
ne side, and high principle and religion on the other. Each 
en had such a struggle, but in Charles’s case self-interest 
had conquered, and “reverence had left him early,’ even 


although, as Pepys tells us, he accepted the Bible which the 


Mayor of Dover gave him as he landed there in 1660 with 
the remark “that it was the thing which he loved above all 


things in the world.” We are not concerned here with his 
life on the throne. He certainly had Roman Catholic sym- 
pathies then, and he is said to have died a professed member 
of that Church. In the six years with which we are dealing, 
his religion, or the lack of it, guided his every action. Bishop 
Burnet has said that during these years he was “ received” 
into the Church of Rome; but his whole attitude towards the 
Pope, towards his brother’s conversion, and towards his family 
and friends makes us at once agree with Miss Scott that such 
could not have been the case. Even if he were religiously 
inclined, he was too selfish for that, with too much at 
stake, and was shrewd enough to know that, as an avowed 
Roman Catholic, he could never sit on the English throne. 
There are one or two letters on this point which are 
notable as giving s-delights on Charles’s attitude and 
family relations. Mordaunt, on hearing that Charles 
promised to establish the Roman Catholic Church in 
England, wrote: “ Your master is utterly ruined as to his 
interest in whatsoever party if this be true, though he never 
had a fairer game than at present, and ‘tis his stability in that 
point that gaines daily”; and Hyde, in a humorous letter 
where he tells Dr. Creighton to “allay those hyperbolical 
expressions of modesty and severity of our Court,” talks 
unblushingly of Charles’s “affection and zeal for the 
Protestant religion,” —a religicn which Burnet informs us he 
detested. There was a good deal of “sordid bargaining” 
undoubtedly between Papal Nuncios, French and Spanish 
diplomats, and the King’s Ministers as to the Church 
he should decide to support. But, amid all that, there 
seems to have been no dubiety about Charles’s own 
attitude. He knew exactly what he had to do in 
order to sit on the throne of his fathers, and no 
amount of attractive promises of help from united Roman 
Catholicism could alter his “worldly but eminently sane” 
position. He sacrificed, too, his “ family unity” to preserve 
this position. When he hears rumours of his mother’s desire 
to convert or pervert his brother Henry to Roman Catholicism 
and to make him enter the Jesuits’ College, he is in angry dismay 
and consternation. “I never in my life,” writes Hyde, “saw 
the King our Master in so great trouble and perplexity, nor of 
that quicknesse and sharpnesse in providing against a mis- 
chief.” He writes to his brother James with much asperity, 
and in his letter to his mother he appeals thus :— 

“I must confesse that this newes does trouble me so much 
that I cannot say all that I could at another time, but upon 
the whole matter I must conclude that if your Majesty does 
continue to proceed in the change of my brother's religion, 
I cannot expect your Majesty does either believe or wish 
my return to England. For you will force me to do that 
which must disoblidge all Catholics, and on the other hand 
all that I can say or do will never make my Protestant subjects 
believe but it is dono with my consent, and all that I can 
say or do is only a grimace. Therefore, if your Majesty has the 
least kindnesse for me, I beg you not to presse him further in it, 
and to remember the last wordes of my dead father whose memory 
I doubt not will work on you, which were, to charge him, upon 
his blessing never to change his religion. Whatsoever mischiefe 
shall fall either upon me or my affairs hereafter will be layd upon 
your Majesty as the only cause of them or the undoer of your 
son. 


Queen Henrietta was obdurate; but Henry, who was 
“extremely afflicted” not to be able to obey both his brother 
and his mother, found that the King’s commands were “the 
more suitable to his inclination and his duty.” His mother 
denied him food, dismantled his roont, and “ removed the very 
sheets from the bed!” 

Since the summer of 1653 a Royalist reaction had been 
steadily growing in England. Societies like the Sealed Knot 
Were ever active. At times Charles’s advisers were eager to 
“land upon the shores and restore their master,” inspired 
by rumours that Cromwell was intensely unpopular and was 
bout to be assassinated. But Charles was remarkably 








cautious throughout these years, and warned them against 
“any desperate and unreasonable attempt.” It was no 
wonder that he was much embittered. Rarely were his 
dark hours “ unexpectedly cheered.” The exiled Court 
had left Aachen, and was now at Cologne, and again at 
Brussels and Bruges. Poverty pressed heavily on him; 
he was torn between hope and fear, “ever thinking 
on some new design on England,” but curbed on every 
side “with the frailty of friends’ promises” and fatal 
truths. He was by nature courageous and hopeful, but cir- 
cumstances had engendered mental disquietude, which became 
intensified by each threatened fracas in his Court of destitute 
Cavaliers, full of factions and unseasonable humours, all 
jealous of one another, and all united in ascribing the 
Royalist misfortunes chiefly, though unjustly, to Hyde's 
personal vanity and self-sufficiency. Again, how galling it 
must have been to a proud spirit like that of Charles to have 
to endure the “base and insolent” neglect of the Elector 
Palatine. “The princes of Europe seemed to contend among 
themselves who should most eminently forget and neglect 
him” (p. 157). The Pope, too, was imbued with a deep 
distrust of him. He was regarded by all when the English 
rising failed and the outlook was black as “destined by God 
for ruin for ever.” He saw himself humiliated (p. 303), his 
laudable desire to lead his own forces in person ignomiuiously 
thwarted by Spain, and his brother preferred to him. His 
credit was exhausted in Cologne; there were “infamous 
debts” in abundance, and Fox attempted to keep the Royal 
expenditure at £224 a year! The Royal pensions from France 
and Spain were duly promised, rarely paid, but always antici- 
pated. The King’s tastes had to be limited; for years “ le 
did without a coach,” and he indulged only his little personal 
peculiarities in boots, hats, and a sword. He was most 
fastidious about his sword: “For my lord of Bristol's sword 
I do by no means like it, therefore do not bespeak mine of 
that fashion.” Fox proposed to reduce his meals to “one 
dish.” “ Afflicted with many inconveniences,” he is con- 
strained to write to his favourite sister—that “ on itainted 
spot "—for one of her jewels, worth £1,500, which le may 
pawn. He was put to disgraceful methods to make ends 
meet, and the importunity of his courtiers for tilles and 
money opened the way for him. After he had “ trafficked in 
offices,” and there is a delay in the money payment, he writes : 
“T am so vexed with the delay ...... that I have lost all 
patience, and give all men that have—or shall have—to do 
with money to the divell.” In the midst of this he found 
peace only in carousals, “in mirth, mistresses, singing, dancing 
(he prided himself on his devotion to Terpsichore), and 
drinking.” As his moral reputation does not hang on the 
truth or untruth of a single scandal, there is no necessity to 
draw attention to any of his notorious amours, except to 
the case of Lucy Walter (Mrs. Barlow), and that only as one 
instance of the many attempts made by his enemies in 
England to belittle the exile in the eyes of the nation. “ For 
all his merriment,” said a contemporary, “I believe the King 
has a heavy heart.” 

The only bright spot in the international relations of these 
years of exile was the genuine friendship which the Count of 
Neuberg professed and showed towards the King. It was 
owing to his exertions and his buoyancy of spirit that Charles 
was enabled to endure the terrible strain imposed on him Ly 
doubt, poverty, despair, and political intrigue. He was always 
hoping against hope. “I cannot hinder myself from buildin z 
castles in the air.” His object was to unite France and Spuin 
in his interest. Before this could be done the war which was 
devastating both countries had to be ended. Throughout his 
negotiations with Spain, apart from one or two mistakes, 
Charles showed marked ability and diligence. “Don 
Alonso..... . extols his person and his parts very highly, 
and says he finds him to have more in him than in all those of 
his Council.” Charles knew that his “return” would come in 
time; but he sorely needed a pension, and hated the “ incon- 
venient obscurity” of travelling incognito in Spanish 
dominions, and his “diligence” in securing and fixing the 
Treaty with Spain may easily be explained by the worry which 
lack of money and lack of Royal recognition brought to so 
sensitive a mind as his. There is no need to recall, nor have 
we the space to comment upon, the events which immediately 
preceded the Restoration. It was characteristic of Lim to 
make a proposal of marriage to the Princess Henriette as 
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soon as he heard of Cromwell's death ; and as characteristic of 
his mother, whose influence was ever exerted against him in 
adversity, to offer reconciliation. The people of England 
desire a change from “confusion, anarchy, and shattered 
ideals,” and they welcomed the son of the “martyred 
Monarch,” not because of his own personal characteristics, 
but because he would bring that change. ‘There was no 
throne in Europe which did not expect his friendship, and no 
sect in the kingdom to which he was returning which did 
not live in hope. His Declaration from Breda was, in words 
at least, a masterpiece of Constitutional doctrine and of tact. 
“Good God!” exclaimed one writer when Charles was pro- 
claimed King, “ do the same people inhabit England that were 
in it ten or twenty years ago?”—a question which finds an 
interesting parallel in Charles's own cynical observation, 
“that he doubted it had been his own fault that he had been 
absent so long, for be saw no one that did not protest that 
he had ever wished for his return.” 





BIG-GAME PHOTOGRAPHS.* 


Here Sco iixu1Nes's earlier book, With Flashlight and Rifle in 
Equatorial East Africa, made him famous as the author of the 
most remarkable photographs of big-game ever published. 
What Mr. Kearton has done for British birds and beasts 
Herr Schillings has done for lions, tigers, elephants, leopards, 
rhinoceroses, and hippopotami. He has as much patience as 
Mr. Kearton, if that be possible; and, besides, he has risked 
his life over and over again in coming to close quarters with 
his quarry. He explains that not one of his negatives has 
been “retouched.” In these days this assurance is necessary. 
If the negatives were retouched, their scientific value would 
vanish at once. The whole value of them is that they tell us 
things which we could not know without the enterprise of 
such a man as Herr Schillings,—the gait and attitude of wild 
animals when attacking an enemy or prey, or when defending 
themselves. By a curious coincidence, many of the photo- 
graphs have the soft, blurred obscurity of line which is a 
characteristic of the manipulations of, say, the exhibitors at 
the Photographic Salon, where photographic science asks to 
be recognised as an art. But this is quite obviously the result 
of long distances and very rapid work. The only way to 
examine these photographs is to look at them as though they 
were impressionistic paintings. If the right range of vision 
be chosen, and the eyesight be adjusted, the reader will see 
very nearly what Herr Schillings himself saw in the wilderness. 
It is a mistake to suppose that because the atmosphere of 
Equatorial Eust Africa is generally very bright, therefore 
one sees everything very clearly. The blurrings of extreme 
brilliance and heat are, of course, as thorough as those of 
mist and twilight. The very vagueness of some of the photo- 
graphs which Herr Schillings took with his telephoto lens is a 
proof of their truth. 

The illustrations in this book are just as notable as those in 
With Flashlight and Rifle. And the spirit of the book is the 
same. It isa plea for moderation and intelligence in man’s 
dealings with wild beasts in order that these may not be 
exterminated. The reader might think at first that the 
wonderful herds of zebras and dwarf gazelles which the 
author saw prove that there is no danger of extermination. 
But the history of South Africa shows that optimism is mis- 
placed. Lions and elephants have been killed out completely 
in places where they were numerous only two or three genera- 
tions ago. Of all theexterminators, the Boers are the most in 
need of reforming their ways. The author himself seems to 
be more and more disinclined for killing. It is necessary, 
however, to mention one matter on which Herr Schillings 
only touches in an indirect way. It is almost established that 
the terrible sleeping-sickness is due solely to the tsetse-fly, 
and that the tsetse-fly flourishes chiefly among big-gume. If it 
were proved that mankind could not live in health side by side 
with the larger animals, the question of preservation would 
have to bo examined in an entirely new light. We cannot 
discuss the matter here, but if it is left out of the reckoning 
the problem is inadequately stated. The wilderness has 
captured Herr Schillings’s soul, and the animals—even when 
they charge madly at him to kill him he bears them no 
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: . . a 
grudge—have beoome in & sense his friends. He can hardly 
believe that they are “ wild” :— 

“Here by the lake wo have the characteristic mark 

wilderness: dwarf gazelles and zebras, zebras and dueat a 
in greater and greater multitudes! Wherever the eye rlances it 
falls upon these two species, and the numerous waterbuck ~ 
Grant’s gazelles, and the hundreds of hartebeests, are in a sen 
mere points of relief for the sight amidst these vast onde, 
Bathed in the shimmering light this multitude of animals 
mingles together. Wherever I make my appearance there is for 
awhile movement in the mass of wild creatures, which otherwise 
are grazing quietly. I have long since left the camp a consider. 
able distance behind me. I am following one of tho rhinocoros— 
or hippopotamus—tracks leading to the lake margin, lost, so to 
speak, in this multitudinous animal life, and once more I haye the 
feeling of finding myself, as it were, in the midst of a vast flock of 
sheep, and the impression that all the creatures about me are not 
‘wild beasts,’ but rather tame domestic animals that have been 
driven out here to graze on the pastures under the supervision of 
a herdsman,” 
Herr Schillings returns again to this strange feeling that the 
animals are tame, and yet when he reasons with himself he 
has to make the chilling admission that out of all this wealth 
of animal life the African has never been able to link one 
animal permanently to himself. He has obtained all hig 
domestic animals from Asia. 

We can easily believe that to a man who has camped out 
for years the elelescho, the characteristic bush of the Masai 
country, with its silver-grey leaves and aromatic smell, is 4 
poignant memory which produces a kind of nostalgia for the 
wilderness. There are many parallels. The monotony of the 
South African veld may be repelling at first, but when it has 
captured a man’s senses he cannot resist it or leave it. It is 
the same, again, with the Australian, who longs for the sad 
green of the wattle. It is even true that every great desert 
has its characteristic charm. In a finely written chapter the 
author predicts the arrival of civilised man at a more reasoned 
philosophy in relation to animals. His appreciation and 
understanding of animals will become an integral part of his 
love of Nature. Already all civilised mon appreciate grand 
scenery, and that is the first step. That step has not been 
taken so long as one might think. Our British ancestors of 
the eighteenth century called hills and moors “savage” and 
“inhospitable.” Like the Romans, they generally admired 
only that which was “comfortable to live in.” 

Of the photographs, none, we think, is more telling than 
that in the second volume of “a powerful old hippopotamus 
on his way to bis haunt in the swamp at daybreak.” The 
tough, sagging hide, the enormous neck, and the hideous pro- 
truding eye,—all these things give au impression of crushing 
weight and terrible power. Another first-rate photograph 
is that taken with a hand-camera at twenty paces of a 
rhinoceros which was charging at the author. A rhinoceros 
is as awkward as any beast to tackle single-handed; and 
Herr Schillings, who says that he would rather not kill at 
all than feel that the contest had not been fair, always 
refuses help. We quote from a brief description of shooting 
a rhinoceros :— 

“The two huge beasts—how, I cannot tell—have become 
aware of my approach. As though moved by a common 
impulse they swing round and stand for a moment motion- 
less, as though carved in stone, their heads turned towards 
me. . . . They are two hundred paces away. Now I must 
show myself. Two things can happen: either they will both 
come for me full pelt, or else they will seek safety in flight. An 
instant later they are thundering down on me in their unwieldy 
fashion, but at an incredible paco. These aro moments wheu 
your life hangs by a thread. Nothing can save you but a well- 
aimed bullet. This time my bullet finds its billet. It ponetrates 
the nock of the leading animal—the cow, as always is the case— 
which, tumbling head foremost, just liko a hare, drops as though 
dead. A wonderful sight, lasting but a second. The bull pulls 
up short, hesitates a moment, then swerves round, and witha wild 
snort goes tearing down the hill and out of sight. I keep my 
rifle levelled still at the female rhinoceros, for I have known cases 
when an animal has got up again suddenly, though mortally 
wounded, and done damage.” 

Herr Schillings quotes an English writer who says that even 
the bravest man cannot always control his senses when facing 
a rhinoceros ; he is “ apt to get dazed and giddy.” Experiences 
with lions have convinced the author that they are not at all 
destructive when they are sated, and that other animals which 
are their natural prey fear them little in such circumstances. 
Herr Schillings put a sick heifer, which was dying in any 
case, as bait for a lion at a trap, and observed that the heifer 
fed placidly even when the lion approached. No doubt the 
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heifer distinguished by instinct a peaceful from a hungry 
approach. ° Perhaps the most curious photograph of all is 
that of two bull elephants in company with a bull giraffe. 
We must quote in conclusion from a passage in which 
Herr Schillings sums up in favour of an automatic flash- 
light apparatus, great though he admits its disadvantages 
te] 

to be :-— 

“ Both on account of the hardships and fatigue involved—which 
are calculated in the long run to ruin his constitution—and also 
because he really cannot manipulate his cameras successfuliy except 
on starry or moonlight nights, it is most desirable for the photo- 
grapher to provide himseif with an apparatus working automati- 
cally. You cannot count upon its working as you would wish. 
The string which sets it in action may be caught and pulled by a 
bat or even a cockchafer instead of a lion you want to photograph. 
The photograph repro:uced on p. 697, for instance, was the work 
of the turtledoves therein visible. ‘The motion of their wings, it 
may be noted, was too quick for a clearly defined record.” 





THE HOME-COMING OF NAMATIANUS.* 
Tue study of Latin is less dominated than it was by the 
utilitarian spirit. Editions which are not meant for school or 
college purposes occasionally appear. Much still remains to 
be done, and Oxford and Cambridge Colleges might help the 
work, Trinity College, Cambridge, made it possible for Dr, 
Frazer to finish his great translation of and commentary on 
Pausanias. Why should not one of the wealthier Colleges at 
Oxford give similar facilities for a worthy edition of the 
Eider Pliny? Meanwhile we heartily welcome the work, 
necessarily disinterested, which is being done in _ this 
direction. An excellent specimen of it is now before us. 
Namatian—called Numatian by Mr. G. A. Simcox in 
his History of Latin Iiterature—has never before been 
edited in this country. And yet his poem is full of 
interest, and is not without literary merit. To apply a test 
for which, commonplace as it is, something may be suid, it 
is fur more readable than the Punrca of Silius Italicus or the 
Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus. 

Of Namatian himself we know very little, nothing, in fact, 
but what he tells us himself, except that his statement that he 
was Magister Ojictorum (Commander of the Household Troops), 
is confirmed by the Codex Theodosianus, if, as there is little 
reason to doubt, the reading “ Numatius” should be corrected 
to “ Namatianus.” He was a native of Gaul—Poitiers and 
Toulouse both claim to be his birthplace—and went to Rome, 
as did many provincial nobles, where an official career was 
open to him. He bad the advantage of an excellent start, as 
his father, Lachanius by name, had won general respect as 
Governor of Tuscany. Namatian describes himself as moved 
to tears by the sight of the statue which the citizens of Pisa 
had erected in memory of him, and says that 

* All Lydia adores Lach:unius’ fame 
As of a deity ’mid deities 
Born in the lind.” 
(“Lydia” is, of course, a reference to the legend of the Lydian 
origin of the Etrurians as related by Herodotus I. 94.) He 
became Magister Ofictorum in 412 A.D., and Praefectus Urbis 
in 414, holding the latter office for something less than a year. 
Here his dignities stopped. His name does not appear in the 
list of Consuls, Nor is it difficult to see what hindered his 
further advancement. He was a pagan, ..ad, if we may judge 
from the language which he uses in his poem, a militant 
pagan. Rome was still the stronghold of the old faith, but 
even there the position of any prominent man who was a sincere 
adherent was full of difficulties. Prudent persons followed the 
example of Ausonius, whose creed was substantially paganism 
with a slight veneer of nominal Christianity. In 416 he seems 
to have had reasons for leaving Rome and returning to his 
native Gaul. Why he went, whether it was, as is commonly 
supposed, to look after his ancestral property in that country, 
or to take up some official post, or simply because residence 
in Rome had become impossible, we do not know. One 
thing is clear; he was in no hurry, and probably had a 
sufliciency of means. He left Rome in September, stayed at 
Ostia for fifteen days waiting for a favourable wind, and made 
a leisurely journey along the Etrurian coast, landing wherever 
some object of interest was to be seen. An average distance 
of some twenty miles a day was accomplished. When he 
* Rutilii Claudii Namatiani de Reditu suo Libri Duo, Edited b 
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reaches the mouth of the Arno he causes his ships-—the 
plural should be noted—to be anchored, and pays a visit to a 
friend at Pisa. When the poem breaks off—at line 68 of 
Book II—he has reached Luna, close to the northern 
boundary of Etruria, and some hundred and forty miles from 
Ostia. As he voyages he describes and comments on what he 
sees, and illustrates from history, not without an occasional 
reflection which shows a feeling for natural beauty. To us 
the most interesting passages are those in which he inveighs 
against the professors of the Christian faith. It must be 
noted, however, that this invective is levelled against the 
ascetic developments of Christianity. So when he passes t!io 
island of Gorgo (now Gorgona) he expresses himself with 
much bitterness about the fate of a relative of his own who 
had buried himself there in a hermitage. The passage is a 
favourable specimen of his verse :— 
“ Aversor scopulos, damni monumenta recentis ; 
perditus hic vivo funere civis erat. 
noster enim nuper iuvenis maioribus amplis, 
nec censu inferior coniugiove minor, 
impulsus furiis, homines terrasque reliquif, 
et turpem latebram credulus exul adit. 
infelix putat illuvie caclestia pasci, 
sequo premit laesis saevior ipse deis.” 
Thus translated by Dr. Savage-Armstrong :— 
“TI shun the cliffs, memorials as they aro 
Of late disaster; one of my own race 
Here perished by a living death. For lately 
A high-born youth of our own nation, one 
Not lacking wealth or marriage-relatives, 
Driven by madness, man and carth forsook 
And, as a superstitious exile, sought 
A shameful lurking-place. The ill-starred wretch 
Deemed that the spark divine by squalor thrives, 
And on his own life laid more cruel stripes 
Than might tho offeuded deities themselves,” 
He has nothing pleasant to say about the monks of whom the 
sight of Capraria (Cabrera) reminds him. But his fiercest 
reproaches are showered on the Jews. The party visit some 
pleasure gardens at Faleria and are annoyed by the landlord—~ 
“querulus curam Judaeus agebat”—who wanted to be paid 
for some damage done. “ Humanis animal dissociale cibis,” 
the poet calls him. This is not adequately rendered by Dr. 
Savage-Armstrong’s “an animal that spurns at human food,” 
nor explained, as Mr. Keene suggests, by a Roman's contempt 
for the Jew’s abhorrence of pork. It refers, we take it, to the 
Jew’s unsocial habit, as it must have seemed, of eating by 
Namatian concludes his invective by wishing that 
“The conquered presses on 


himself, 
Judea had never been conquered. 
the conquering race,” —a curious illustration of a racial trouble 
which fifteen centuries have not made less acute. The poet 
had strong political opinions, Stilicho was his chief aversion. 
He had been dead six years at least at the time of writing, but 
his memory is not spared. He was more odious than Althaea, 
who burnt the torch on which her son's life depended; than 
Seylia, who cut the fatal lock from her father’s head; than 
Nero himself. Nero slew his mother, but Stilicho destroyed 
Rome, the mother of the world,— 
“Hic mundi matrem perculit, ille suam.” 


A less famous object of his aversion was a certain Lepidus. 
t 
The whole family is condemned :— 
“A strange rotation tis in Latian annals 

Disaster from the sword of the Lepidi 

So oft occurs.” 
Lepidus, the democratic leader defeated in B.C. 78 at the 
Mulvian Bridge, the Triumvir “qui gessit sociis impia beila 
tribus,” a somewhat awkward expression, as, of course, his 
confederates were but two; the Lepidus who conspired against 
Octavian in B.C. 30; and the Lentulas who married Drusilla 
and was executed by Caligula in A.D. 39 are successively 
mentioned. 

Namatian’s verse, though far inferior to that of his great 
contemporary Claudian, is distinctly good. Hore is a speci- 
men of bis finest effort, the praise of Rome :— 

“To non flammigeris Libye tardavit harenis, 

non armata suo reppulit Ursa gelu : 

quantum vitalis natura tetendit in axes, 
tantum virtuti pervia terra tuac. 

fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam ; 
profuit iniustis, te dominante, capi ; 

dumque offers victia proprii consortia iuris, 
Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat.” 
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THE STOOPING LADY.* 

We take it that so far as regards the treatment of 
mésalliances in fiction, the formula adopted in the legend 
of King Cophetua claims priority in time over its converse. 
Kings fell in love with beggar-maids before Princesses 
became enamoured of butcher-boys, and even when they 
did, the butcher-boys generally turned out to be Princes 
in disguise. Where the discrepancy in social status 
is genuine, few even of modern writers have had the 
courage to carry the thing through. Mr. Barrie’s butler in 
The Admirable Crichton is only able to surmount the barriers 
of caste and class so long as he remains on a desert island; 
with the return to civilisation and Mayfair his romantic 
aspirations are extinguished for ever. And so in Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s brilliant Georgian novel, though heredity, political 
environment, and half-a-dozen other factors are most adroitly 
utilised to render an unequal courtship possible, resort is had 
to a catastrophe to prevent its logical sequel. Mr. Hewlett 
cannot, however, be fairly charged with evasion. The heroine 
bad made her choice, and but for a chance bullet might have 
married her low-born lover and lived happily ever afterwards. 
Still, there was much to be said on behalf of the argument of 
his defeated rival, Lord Rodono, that such a match was bound 
to “end in misery anda kind of life which no lady, brought 
up as this lady has been, ought to be called upon to face.” 
And the heroine’s ultimate fate, foreshadowed in the epilogue, 
lends support to this contention. The goddess retired from 
the fray “sane and whole,” though not without bruises. 

The chief weakness of the book, viewed in the light of plot 
construction, is that the author enables any intelligent reader 
to forecast the dénowment in the opening chapter. The atmo- 
sphere of suspense, so essential to romance, is finally dispelled 
so far as the main issue is concerned by a frank admission on 
p. 48. None the less, the story is full of surprise, movement, 
and excitement. Mr. Hewlett’s preparation and stage manage- 
ment areexcellent. Hermia Mary Chambre, though descended 
on her mother’s side from an old Whig family, has imbibed 
Radical and Revolutionary sentiments from her father, an 
Irishman, a bosom friend of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and 
more than half a rebel himself. On the death of her parents 
she exchanges her ramshackle Irish home for the austere 
London mansion of her grandmother, Lady Morfa, a grim old 
Whig Gorgon, the incarnation of the Rights of Family. The 
year is 1809, Reform is in the air, and Cobbett the popular 
hero of the hour; and as Hermia and her brother drive up to 
Caryll House they find two drunken young gentlemen being 
pounded by a butcher—a young Apollo—for brutally 
maltreating his horse. The butcher is arrested and, by the 
influence of Lady Morfa, kept for weeks in gaol awaiting 
his trial for assault; but Hermia has in the mean- 
time discovered that the chief offender was her own 
uncle, a dissipated young man only a few years older than 
herself, and a boon companion of the Prince of Wales. 
Cobbett gets wind of the scandal, and, to avoid awkward 
consequences, the Morfas drop the prosecution, the butcher is 
released, and, by way of compromise, the family custom restored 
to his father. Whereon Hermia, outraged by the action of her 
family, goes secretly to the butcher’s shop and apologises to 
his son. This act comes to the knowledge of the Reform 
leaders, one of whom, Lord Sandgate, already in love with 
Hermia, makes her a stalking-horse for his political ambitions 
and drags her into the political whirlpool. The interest of 
the plot thus becomes twofold. On the one hand there is the 
progress of the Reform movement as illustrated by a series of 
brilliant personal studies of the various leaders; on the other 
there is the progress of the romantic and clandestine courtship 
of the heroine by David Vernour, who, but for the sole dis- 
ability of his calling, is the finest of all the fine gentlemen 
who throng Mr. Hewlett’s vivid pages. One obvious criticism 
may be made in conclusion,—that the author has fallen deeply 
beneath the sway of the Meredithian formula, without, how- 
ever, Japsing into the obscurity of his great exemplar. This 
resemblance detracts from the originality of a spirited and 
richly coloured romance, lending it the character of a brilliant 
essay in discipleship, as opposed to the expression of an un- 
trammelled individuality, We have only to add that t although 
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the ution wal the epoch render an ontspoken manner 
inevitable, The Stooping Lady is in the main free from 
those lapses into lusciousness which have so often disfigured 
Mr. Hewlett’s earlier work. 





The Call of the Deep. By Frank T. Bullen. (Nisbet and Co, 
6s.)—Mr. Bullen need not be apprehensive of the failure which 
often happens to continuations. We aro all glad to seo Frank 
Brown again and follow him till he reaches the pinnacle of the 
merchant service,—the captainship of aliner. The story is full of 
real life from beginning to end. Long ago John Newton remarked 
that he did not know of any books “suitable for mariners.” Well, 
here they are; wholesome to the core; the work of an expert, but 
with nothing which would “ warn off ” the most absolute landsman. 
We could do without the complaints against Government ways; 
they vex the reader to no purpose. And it is a little strange to say 
that Patagonia is “ infested by loathsome savages.” “Infested”! 
It is their own country. 

READABLE Novets.—The Plotters of Peking. By Carlton Dawe. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—A series of marvellous adventures and 
escapes for which “hairbreadth” is a quite inadequate epithet. 
——Ross Durham, Surgeon. By David Lyall. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—A powerful story of religious and secular life; 
the canvas is overcrowded with figures and the plot entangled 
with threads. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
pcbbadibentie 

ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

Annual of the British School at Athens, 1905-6. (Macmillan and 
Co. 25s. net.)—Crete again occupies a considerable space in the 
Annual, the most important of the five papers relating to it being 
Mr. D. Mackenzie’s continuation of his account of “ Cretan 
Palaces and the Aegean Civilization.” Mr. Mackenzie constructs 
an ingenious argument on the female dress as depicted in the 
Cretan palaces, “Our general conclusion is that a dress like that 
of the Aegean in the Minoan Age of Crete, which starts from the 
time-honoured loin-cloth as foundation, and develops by the 
gradual addition of parts, could only have had its origin in a warm 
climate like that of Africa.” But the chief feature of the volume 
is the description of the results attained by the excavations in 
Laconia. One most interesting discovery was that of the precinct 
of Artemis Orthia beneath the foundations of the Roman amphi- 
theatre (a structure which was seen by travellers in the nine- 
teenth century, but has now disappeared). Of the special finds 
we can mention one only, but that is of great importance. 
It was an inscription commemorating the victory of a certain 
youth—the name has perished—in the “contest of endurance” 
(xapreplas &yév). This was the famous trial of the Spartan lads 
by the scourge at the altar of the local Artemis, a trial 
borne even to a fatal ending, endured without a murmur by 
the boy and approved by his mother,—coronato contenta est 
funere mater. The legend was that the Spartans were bidden by 
an oracle to propitiate the goddess with human blood. ‘This 
shocked their not very sensitive temperament, and they found a 
compromise in the scourging. The altar was wetted with human 
blood, and doubtless, if the competition was severe, with plenty of it. 








CHURCH AND EMPIRE. 

Church and Empire. Edited by the Rev. John Ellison and the 
Rev. G. H.S. Walpole. (Longmansand Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The first 
part of this volume is entitled “Principles of Action.” ‘To this 
Dr. Lock contributes an excellent essay on “ Mission Work in the 
New Testament,” which is practically an account of the evange- 
listic activity of St. Paui; Dr. Walpole writes on England’s 
vocation and responsibility, and Mr. Ellison on “'The Church and 
the National Life,” both essays sound and instructive,—as we 
read “God has made use of nations in carrying out His purposes 
for the world,” we are reminded of the storm which followed Dr. 
Temple’s essay in which the same thing was said. Part II. is 
occupied by essays, eight in number, in which Indian and Colonial 
Bishops speak of the conditions under which they are working, 
their difficulties, their encouragements, their needs. All are 
interesting in a high degree. We have been specially attrs acted 
by Dr. Neligan, Bishop of Auckland. He is speaking of a lay 
friend, whom he describes as “as strong and definite a Church- 
man as you could find anywhere.” “When this man came here 
he held non-essentials as dearly as essentials: but now ‘1 get my 
communion six times in the year, and even then in the afternoon, but 
I am thankful to get it atall’” .. . . We want definite Churchmen 
in the Colonies, far more definite than you have any conception 
of at home on the essential verities, but we have no room for mem 
with ‘ frills’ or ‘fads’ or ‘party’ ideas. We want missionaries.” 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms. | 





The Privy Council under the Tudors. By Lord Eustace Percy. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This is the Stanhope 
Essay. We may as well use the author’s own words, and view 
the Privy Council in the sixteenth century as a “ gigantic experi- 
ment in extreme centralisation.” Some of us would go even 
further and regard it mainly as an extraordinary example of 
despotic organisation, creditable to English abilities, but no less 
significant of the national tendency to lose el»sticity rather than 
to abandon an iota of its control. Nevertheless, as the essayist 
reminds us, we cannot forget the hundred-handed grasp of the 
Council, its knowledge of and attention to details, and the use to 
which it put its power in moments of national danger. It is a most 
instructive and lucid picture which he draws for us of the 
dealings of the central body with the local Councils, its jealousy, 
and the recurring necessity of delegating the multitudinous 
details to subsidiary Commissions. The seesaw of jealousy, of 
control, of supervision, to use a polite phrase, would be entertain- 
ing if one did not see the great struggle underlying it; and the 
final passing of the almost despotic organisation of Henry VIIL’s 
days to the not less autocratic but wider and wiser influence of 
the statesmen of Elizabeth's time is a lesson of sustained interest 
to the historian. . Lord Eustace Percy, in the limits of the essay, 
has ably and vigorously outlined the story of the Council in Tudor 
times, and is at once its apologist and its appreciative critic. It 
abused its powers, and this is not the place to specify its tyrannies ; 
but we may merely state that constitutionally it is almost impossible 
to defend it. His defence of it is but justice; and his contention 
that men must use the instrument readiest to hand sums up 
what is probably the final judgment of most thoughtful people 
Even the poor man, let us recollect, could appeal to it; the 
unstable politics of the day were rather in the poor man’s favour 
atthe Privy Council table. In conclusion, let us commend the 
fresh, decisive, and yet thoughtful and often weighty phrases of 
the Stanhope Essay prizeman; he can command good, forcible 
English, 


Colloquia Peripatetica: Conversations with the late John Duncan. 
By William Knight, LL.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 
3s. 6d. net.)—This book was originally published in 1870, shortly 
after the death of Dr. Duncan,—he was Emeritus Professor of 
Hebrew in the Free Church College. We have now before us a 
sixth edition, with some additional matter, partly furnished by the 
editor, partly by other friends of Dr. Duncan. He wasa Calvinist, 
as he frequently insists, though he tells us that there is no such 
thing as Calvinism; what is so called is a system pieced together 
by the Genevan reformer out of the teaching of Augustine, 
Remigius, Anselm, and Luther. Hyper-Calvinism he repeatedly 
condemns ; yet he insists that Calvinism cannot be too “high.” 
We may conjecture that his meaning is to insist on the election 
to salvation and repudiate the dogma of reprobation. But his 
position was not a little strange. The first utterance in the 
Colloquia is: “I am a philosophical sceptic who have taken refuge 
in theology.” Such a man would think and say some strange things. 
One specially noticeable is his attitude to criticism. This is 
described in an interesting way by Professor John Clark Murray 
(of McGill University, Montreal) in one of the additions to this 
edition. Professor Murray had been dealing with the “ quota- 
tions from the so-called Messianic Psalms” in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, quotations, as he puts it, “not only with mistranslation, 
but from a corrupt text.” Fifty years ago this was dangerous 
ground; the orthodox view was that “the authority of the 
inspired writer settled the correct translation.” “Not only did 
the old Rabbi”—Dr. Duncan had the sobriquet of Rabbi Duncan— 
“find no fault, he never expressed the faintest surprise, and he 
even spoke with sympathetic interest in his long talk on the 
subject.” Professor Murray, it should be explained, was then one 
of Dr. Dunean’s students, and these views were expressed in a 
class “ Exegesis.” 


Daily Thoughts from Horace. By F. H. Watkins, 1.8.0. (G. Bell 
and Sons. 2s, 6d.)—This is a new departure and one to be 
praised. It is not from books of the Horace type that such 
collections are commonly made. But without doubt there is 
plenty of admirable matter in Horace, quite wholesome, and with 
something of the preserving power which sal, be it of the literal or 
metaphorical kind, is bound to have. Christopher Wordsworth, a 
man who ranks high among Anglican saints, had a Horace among 
the few books to which he turned in his last illness. Mr. Watkins 
Gives two or more extracts for every day of the year, with some- 
thing parallel from an English classic. 








Modern Going to Sea. By Commander J. Macnab, R.N.R. 
(George Philip and Son. 1s. 6d. net.)}—Commander Macnab gives 
some practical advice to the parents of intending sailors and to 
the lads themselves. He tells them about shipping firms, of 
whom he gives a catalogue, with the terms they offer; about outfit, 
about life on shipboard, about sojourn in foreign ports, about 
health and diet—eat bananas and avoid pineapples is one of his 
counsels—and about many other things of which knowledge is 
desirable. He specifies things which the lad ought to do, and 
other things which he should avoid. Above all others, he 
emphatically warns him—“ Don’t desert.” A most useful book 
this, we should say, as far as a critic, necessarily viewing the 
subject from outside, can judge. 


Stanford’s Special Map of London Railways and Electric Tram- 
ways (E. Stanford, ls.) should be most useful. It gives the home 
region from Chelsfield, Purley, Epsom, Oxshott, on the south: 
Claygate, Hampton, Hounslow, Watford, on the west; Elstree, 
Barnet, Enfield, Loughton, on the north; and Chigwell, Barking- 
side, Plumstead, and the Crays, on the east. But the chief value 
is to be found in the picturing of the actual London railways, &c. 
The “tubes” are a science in themselves, hitherto unexplored in 
its entirety but by a very few. The County Councils might start 
lecturers on city and suburban locomotion. Meanwhile there is 
this map. 


The Book of Fruit Bottling. By Edith Bradley and May 
Crooke. (John Lane, 2s. 6d.)—In The Book of Fruit Botiling we 
have a most welcome addition to the “Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening.” Whether regarded from the housewife’s point of 
view or as a financial venture, it is a subject well worth study. 
And this could not be better undertaken than by the help of 
this little book. We could wish, however, that the authors had 
seen their way to givo more space to the bottling of vegetables. 


New Epirions.—In the cheap reissue of the “ Works of George 
Borrow” (John Murray, 2s. 6d. net per vol.) wo have, completing 
the set («The Bible in Spain” and “Lavengro” having been 
already noticed), The Zincali: an Account of the Gypsies in Spain 
(1841—nine editions, the ninth being now reprinted for the fourth 
time); Pre Romany Rye, a sequel to “ Lavengro” (1857—ten 
new editions and reprints); Wild Wales (1862—seven editions 
and reprints); Romano Lavo-Lil, Word-book of the Ronfany, or 
English Gypsy Language (1874—since reprinted). Essays 
Speculative and Suggestive, by John Addington Symonds (Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 7s. 6d.), has an interesting preface from the pen 
of Horatio F. Brown. The book appeared first in 1890, and was 
republished in 1893, shortly after the author's death. 
very well received; but the two editions were sold out,and the book 
Symonds’s reception of the adverse criticisms 





It was not 


became very scarce. 
is told by his editor at some length, and makes a chapter of no 
small interest in literary history, and doing no small credit to the 
philosophical temper of the criticised author. From the same 
publishers we have received a new edition of Captain Robert 
Scott's Voyage of the ‘ Discovery’ (2 vols., 103. net), as good a 
record of Polar travel and adventure as exists. The Diary of 
Master William Silence. By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden. 
(Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—This “study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan sport” was first published in 1897. Tho 
author has been at work on it in the interval. In his new preface 
he makes reference to the “ Master of Game,” the work of Edward 
Plantagenet, grandson of John of Gaunt, edited in 1904 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Baillie-Grohman; to the “ Variorum Shakespeare” ; to 
Mr. J. A. Page’s “ Cotswold Village”; and to other contributions 
to the study of the subject.——-Memoranda Sacra. By J. Rendecl 
Harris. (Hodder and Stoughton. and 2s. 6d.)——In the 
“ Pocket Classics for the Young” (Macmillan and Co., 2s. net), 
The Use of Life, by Lord Avebury, an admirable little book, 
which now numbers more than twenty editions and reprints. 
The Attic Theatre, by A. G. Haigh, has been edited by 








2s. 








A. W. Pickard-Cambridge (Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d. net). 
Wintering in Rome. By A. G. Welsford, M.D. (Health 
tesorts Bureau. 2s. 6d. net.)——In the “King’s Classics” 


(Chatto and Windus) under the editorship of Israel Gollancz, 
Litt.D., The Song of Roland, Newly Translated by Jessio 
Crosland, and Leaves from the Golden Legend, Chosen by H. D. 
Madge (3s. 6d. net each).——In the series of “ Old English Plays” 
(F. Griffiths, 1s. net), Christopher Marlowe's Doctor Faustus and 
Heywood’s Woman Killed with Kindness. In “ Nelson's Library ” 
(T. Nelson and Sons, 7d.), The Hosts of the Lord, by Flora Anni» 
Steel. The Young Oficer’s “Don’t”; or, Hints to Youngsters 
Joining. By Major-General D. O’Callaghan, (Hugh Rees.) 














(*,* Exrarum.—lIn our issue of October 12th the price of T'he 
Siege of the South Pole (Alston Rivers) was givon as 10s, 6d, It 
chould have been 7s. 6d. net.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


Afialo (F. G.), The Call of the Sea, 12M0 ...,.sesssesee-ceeeeeeesee Bi ~—~ ~¥ net 4/0 
Allingham (H.) and Radford (D.), William Allingham : a Diary, ® 
*® Gifacilta) net 12/0 


Anderson an R.), Criminals and Crime, 8vo ... ee «sees Nisbet) net 5/0 

















Andés Treatment of Paper for Special P: , er B¥0 
wine - “Geott & Greenwood) net 6/0 
(G. Gleanings after Time, cr 8vo .(E. Stock) net 6/0 
eA (F. B. i Duchess, cr 8vo .. (Nelson) 26 
Bernhardt (Sarah), My Double Life, 8v nemaun) net 15/0 


{Bailliore) net 8/6 
Constable) net 21/0 
Digby & Long) s 


oie (S. (a. Ae , Cancer, or 
.), The es Of ‘a Beautiful Duchess, 
Biyth yin ) Sie Dg eee and other Stories, cr 8vo 


nme pede, cr 8v0 cnmeee Ward & Lock ; = 
Brooke “ Jrow’s Party, 4to of Weenet net 2/6 
zt si Great Buildings, and Ho : Norman 


Me Black) net 3/6 
mith & Elder) n at 7/6 
...(Richaris) net 10/6 
(Constable) net 12 
Lockwood) net 74 


wo TOY BVO ...cc00 sees 
Cadogan (E.), The Life of Gavour, “Bv0.... 
Cain (a) (G. de Nooks and Corners of Old Paris, tto 
Chandler (F. W.), gt Literature of Rozuery, 2 vols er Sv 
Chapman FE. R. H.), How to Learn Hindustani, er 8vo0 
Cleeve (L.), Dollar City, er 8vo_ ....... — .(Digby & Long) 6/0 
aay of American Agriculture, Vor7 +» imy ..(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Darton (F. J. H.), The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Dothan, 4to 
(Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
eeeee(Cassell) 6/0 

















Davis Oy Te Dainty Lady Lucy, er 8V0......00.-- 



















Dumas ( The Crimes of Urbain Grandier and oO » _ “Svo( Methuen) 6/0 
Duncan (E.), The Story of Minstrelsy, 4to «...(W. Scott) net 3/6 
Dwight (T.), Human Anatomy, roy 8vo. (Lippincott) net 30/0 
Ellis (B.), The Mcon of Bath, er 8vo . (W. Blackwood) 64 
Hiton (0), Modern Stadies, cr 8vo......... ..(E. Arnold) net 76 
Ewald (C. Ch The Queen Bee, and other Nature S' PD secon «(Nelson) 3/6 
Farrer (R. a ig Garden, cr 8vo... ....(E. Arnold) net 7/6 
Pathversiti 'e ), Blood Examination, cr Sv. .(H. Kimpton) net 2/6 
Fraser , Champions of the Fleet, cr Svo . (lane) 6/0 


Fyfe (C. F. A. ), Steamship Coefficients, Speeds, and "Bowers....-(Spon) net = 6 
0 














Gale (Z.). The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre, er 8V0 ......4...++...e( Macmillan) 
gee PF. ) it Comrades under Canvas, cr 8vo ... we (B.T.S.) 3/6 
. H.), ~~ of ang 4 a Spherical Geometry... ad Putnam) net 6/0 
ym a (H.), Familiar cocsee cee ceenets seseees amiaceila Arnold) net 3/6 
Green . E. E), Knights of the Row, NITE sinstinstniavadeientncn essseeee(Nelson) 2/6 
Griffin (E. A.), Mra. Vanneck, cr 8v0, ecient enema (Nash) 6/0 
Grosvenor (es The Thornton Device, er 8vo on ..(Constable) 60 
Harland ), Money Maxie, cr 8vo... - .{Tlarper) 6/0 
Harlow ( ), Sand rdon, Missioner, cr 8v0.. *"(Allenson) net 3/6 
Harman B.). Preventable ne cr r 8¥0 «. a ..{Bailliére) net 2/6 
ee (C. G.), Haunted Houses, 8v0 .........00 o “(Chapman & Hall) net 21/0 
Hart (J. W.), In the Iron Time, er 8vo ..., = .... (R. Culley) 6/0 
a (A. De), The Scarlet Cloak, cr 8vo ...... OW. ‘Black wood) 60 
Sd A.), Continuous Current Engineering, 8vo ... «++.(Constable) net 5/0 
y (L), “P ya : a Romance of Youth, er 8vo....... (W. Blackwood) 60 
Al (8. i}: 8t. Gwynifer, cr 8vo . ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Hodgson (W. H.), The Boats of the‘ Gien ‘Carrig,’ “er 8¥0 (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Hume di tne Bi eae < of a TV., 8V0 sssecereeeees asada ceesenanel (Nash) net 18/0 
Hurll ( Beautiful, cr ae .. (Sisley) net 10/6 
Isaacson (C, i} The - h of the English Cardinals, cr 8v0 ‘(E. Stock) net 6/0 
Jacberns (R.), k Bed Three Weeks, CF 800 sesesseseseeeeAGartner & Darton) 2/6 
Jackson (L. E.), Feadora’s Failure, cr 8vo ........ ses eeseeee( Ward & Lock) 6) 
James (G. W.), The Story of Seragzles, cr Svo.. same & Windus) 2/6 
John (G.)_A Voice from China, er 8vo . sesssseeeeee(J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Johnson (C.), Roads Made Easy by Picture and Pen, Vol. IL, er 8¥o 
von Tlustrated) net 5 
land of Living Things, 4to ....... (Cassell) 3/6 


Kent (P. Kearten ry matt fatten mp yak in China, 8vo ........ 
Kirlew (M an), ‘Her Path to the Stars, cr 8V0.........-.. ..(Gay & Bird) 5/0 
G. B.), The Tracks We Tread, er ‘vo. a ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 

Latta (M. N. ), Handbook of American Gas-Engineering Practice, 8vo 
(Constable) net 18 
Lea (H. C.), A History of the Inquisition in bam Vol. IV. (Macmillan) net 0/6 


Ee ‘Arnola) net 12/6 


Leighton + The New Book of the Dog, 4 eqnevemnpessecetnes (Cassell) net 250 

Lilly (W. Many Mansions, 8V0.....0...000seseeesceesees (Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
ey a ) ond’ Hill (L. R.), The South Bound pawl cr 8vo...(Methuen) 6/0 
Lucas (E. V.), The Gentlest Art, 12mo............. eeseves , ..(Methnen) 5/0 





Lueas (St. J.), ’ The Marble Sphinx 16mo ....... . 

Macdonald (R.), The Election of Isabel, cr 8vo...... . 

Mackenzie (W. M.), Outline of Scottish venete cr r Bro. 

Mahan (A. T) From Sail to Steam, #vo... "(He r) net 10/6 
P. “(Chatto & indus) 6/0 


and V.), Vanity, er Svoi ......... 
ham (C, R.), King Edward VI.: an Appreciation (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Mathers ( ). Pigskin and Petticoats, GE GID ce 0. croceree (Nash) 6 
Memoirs of Mistral, 8vo ... seanenenatintaasaneel “E. ‘Arnola) net 12/6 
Mereer (J. E.), The Soul of Progress, cr 8v0 «.... .... (Williams & Norgate) 6 
Miltoun (P.), ne a Avtomobilist Abroad, 8vo .., ‘(Brown & Langham) net 10/6 
Moody (C. N. d, — Heathen Heart, cr 8¥0 ...sccccesssessessseeee (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Morgan J. ), Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man, cr §vo (Macmillan 6/0 
Mott (L.), The White Darkness, and ether Stories, er 8vo...... SE 6/0 
Mutholland (R.), The Return of "Mary steers nce w+. (Sands) net 3/6 
Newmen (E.), Hugo Wolf, 8vo. wae ««.(Methnen) net 7/6 
Noble (M. E.), Cradle Tales of Hinduism, RRM cesta (Longmans) net 50 
O’Connor (V. C. 8.), Mandalay, and other Cities of the Past in Rurma, 8vo 
(Hutchinson) net 21/0 
Okey (T.). The Old Venetian Palaces and Old Venetian Folk, 4to (Dent) net 21/0 
Oldmeadow (E.), To ig ee Richards) 6/0 
Olmsted (F. L.), A Journey in the Back Country in -_ a of 1853-4, 


‘E. Mathews) net 2/6 
«ewtE. Arnold) 60 
serseceeesl Black) 2/6 
















2 vols. 8vo ..... cocccecccsess (Putnam) net 25/0 
Parsons (N.), The Little Burma Girl, “tte. secseusece ”(R. Culley) net 2/6 
Pereira (F.), Spanish Commercial Correspondence, ct Nd Soiseciconl (Nutt) 30 
Phelps (E. 8,), Walled In, er 8vo... seveecee cece soeee Harper) 6/0 
Prosser (Mrs.), Original Fables, cr 8vo... srsereeeeed ee TS.) 2/6 

uaint Comedy of Love, Wooing, and Mating ri The), . i2mo- siti “(Dent) net 3/6 

mayle (W. A.), The Prairie and the Sea. roy 8vo ....... ..(R. Culley) net 7/6 
Kandolph (B. W. ), Christ in the Old Testament, cr 8vo ““(Longmans) net 40 
Rauking (G. S. A.), A Primer of Persian, cr 8vo .. eee Press) net 2/6 


Rannie (D. W.), Wordsworth and his Circle, 8v0 . seseseseeeee (Methuen) net 12/6 


Reed (M.), Love Affairs of Literary Men, cr 8vo .(Putnam) 60 
Rice (C. Y. )s A Night in Avignon, cr 8vo ... ... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Robins (E.), The Convert, er 8vo ..... .(Methuen) 60 


Royle (H. M. ), The Chemistry of Gas Manufacture, 8vo 7" 
Sanday 


(Lockwood) net 12/6 
(W.), The Life of Christ in — Research whcmmemnee Press) net 7/6 










Savory (J. H.), Auld Acquaintance, 4to .. on ..(Dent) net 10/6 
Savory (J. H.), Sporting Days, 4to ... cnee ...(Dent) net 21/0 
Schofield (L.), The Story of Isis and Osiris, dito |. (Dent) net 2/6 
Stace (H.), The Adventures of Count O’ Connor in ‘the Dominions of the 
Great Mogul er 8vo .... si sence Rivers) 6/0 
Stawell (Mrs. Rk. ), Fairies TT Have “Met, “tito ae sia (Lane) 3/6 
Stock (E.), Talks on St. Luke’s Gospel, cr 8vo. aR T.S.) 3/6 
EE Es Sita GUND, NP TUN. snnawnasinencgnenn »<denstintseessreisnensened (E. Stock) 6/0 
Thomas (W. J.), The Welsh Fairy ‘Book, er 8vo | ..(Unwin) 6/0 
Tompkins (H. W.), Constable, 16mo .. pnenuninareniios (Methuen) net 246 
Trubetzkoi (Prince M.), Out of Chaos, ‘cr ro... saiahdulisidatindialle (E. Arnold) 6/0 
ane CED, Te MOE CM; GE GID cccovceccesveteerseveseee sec cosceeseesavens (Nelson) 38/6 
Viereck (G. 8.), Nineveh, and other Poems. cr 8¥0 (Brown & Langham) net 5/0 
Wateaon (J.), The Scot of the Eighteenth Century (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Wendell (B.), The France of To-day, CF 8V0.........ccccec0e 000 eee (Constable) net 6/0 
Westbrook (H,) and Wodehouse (P. > “)s Not ‘George pemecumceine (Cassell) 640 
Whitman (A.), Charles Turner, imp 8v. evens ceeccoccocce ese .(Bell) net 31/6 






wit a (G.), A Christmas Carroll, ro (Putnam) net 10/6 


alf (M, De), Scholasticiem Old and 


ew, 8vo vcessesterseeee (LODEMANB) net 60 
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Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Yearly. , aly 


Cuciuding postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ...... ecevecceecce SE 

Including postage to any of ‘the Australasian 
Colonies, America, Fr: mane, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


rly. Quarterly, 
$8 6....014 , er 73 


soccccces scececerseccsececeess 113 6....016 8... 
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LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
in Tudor PAPERING 


JACOBEAN Stained to FQd. per equare and 

GEORGIAN any tone 1B" foot “ized De ATina 
Queen Anne Styles ESTIMATES oF 
DESIGNS FREE Book of Designs Free COSTS FRee 


SOLID OAK PANELLING 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SY SPECIAL (DENTS WATGHES & GLOSKS 


APPOINTMENT) an watches and Clocks of E. DENT & 00.3 


Maunfacture now bear the annoxed Traile-Mack, 
TO THE KING. | NeW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 


E. DENT and CO.,, Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bea, 
Pb 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C 


PURE ITALIAN WINES, 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles. 
MONTE FIANO ; An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 178. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awaried a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 
“ A very good dinner wine.”—StTraTHMORE (Eakv OF). 


“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no mr "—Lancet, 
“A generous full-favoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., 











TRade 





These wines can also be hal in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7a.) and Ulus 
trated Catal. gues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


"OFFICE IN 











ad ROYAL | ™ “LARGEST FIRE 
uenemmanen THE WORLD. 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE, LIFE, Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE, 


i 





HAMPTON S 


will be happy’ to 
send you free of 
charge __ their new 


book T 384, entitled :— 


‘Furnishing Schemes of 
Refinement & Character.” 


Only Showrooms— 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
RANSFER OF HIGH-CLASS PREP. SCHOOL. 


Seaside. Receipts over £3,000. Profits £1,000. Splendid premises, 
cricket-field, &c. Freehold must be purchased. Capital required on entry, 
£2,000. Solicitors or Principals only treated with.—‘* ALPHA,” c/o Percy 
Short, Esq., Solicitor, 30 Norfolk Street, Strand. 











qgountyr OF LONDON. 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
appointment as INSPECTRESS of WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, 
whose chief duties will be to inspect Technical Classes for Women (including 
Upholstery, Flower-Making, La:ies’ Tailoring, Millinery, and Dressmaking) in 
Evening Schools, Girls’ Clubs, Polytechnics, and ‘Trade Schools. The salary 
will be £300 a year, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum salary 
of £400 a year. 

Applicants must have had considerable experience in the investigation of 
women's industries. 

The person appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 
will be required to give her whole time to the duties of the office, and will iu 
other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council's 
service, particulars of which are given in the form of application. 

Appheations should be made on the official form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returaed not later than 10 a.m., on 
Saturday, 2nd November, 1907, and accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. 

Full particulars of appointments in the Council's service are published in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
Publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, 1)d. an issue, or for the year 
a prepaid subscription of 6s, 6d, 

G. L. GOMME 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Spring Gardens, S.W., 10th October, 1907. 

ICHFIELD HIGH SCHOOL.—HEAD-MISTRESS 
REQUIRED early in January, with Degree or equivalent. Suitable 
experience essential. Must be a Communicant of the Church of England. 
Salary (depending partly on capitation fees) about £180, with board and Tesi- 
dence at the School House. Boardersand County Scholars received.—Further 
information and application forms, which must be returned by October 31st, 
=v ee from the Hon. Secretary, Rev. Canon MORTIMER, The 

ose, Lichfield. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP.—A Head-Master is required for 
_ Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Cranbrook, Kent, to commence 
work in January, 1908. The Salary consists of a fixed yearly stipend of £100, 
with a Capitation grant of £3 for each boy. Accommodation for 63 Boarders. 
—Apply, with copies of three testimonials of recent date, stating Degree and 
Scholastic experience, before 30th October, to J. A. PHILPOTT, Esq., Cran- 
brook, Kent. 
EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE— 
RESIDENT ART MISTRESS WANTED in January. Preference 
will be given to a Candidate able to undertake the teaching of Needlework or 
Nature-Study in addition to the Art Teaching.—Further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son. Three years’ course, personal supervision 
of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured.—Box 203, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
l]\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for EW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No prémium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


Rig?is # MUSEU M. 
The READING ROOM will be REOPENED to Readers on FRIDAY, the 


lst November, 
E, MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
Director and Principal Librarian, 
































British Museum, 15th October, 1907. 





LECTURES, &c. 
RITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION 
To UrHotp Personat Liperty aND PexsoNAL Responsmpitiry. 


President: Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T. 
Past President: LORD HUGH CECIL, 





B.C.A. LECTURES, followed by discussion, 
At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock, 
From October 14th to December 16th, 1907. 
Oct. 2ist.—‘‘ The State and Secondary Education.” By Dr. F. Artaur 
Srety, M.A,—Mr. W. V. Coorer in the Chair. 


Tickets for the above Lectures may be obtained from the Secretaries of the 
Association, at the Office, 23 Charing Cross, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Caeser EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK) Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 








J)DGBASTON HIGH SCHUOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TAKLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; MeJisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
a GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 


S": ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Dauglters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 

The Rectory, Warrington. 


VOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings, Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


QURREY HILLS. 
K GARRATTS HALL, 
School for Girls of good social position. 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


7 GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education, Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses. —HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 














BANSTEAD, 
The House stands 570 ft. above 


4 OLKESTONE.—ST. HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS— Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE, 


H IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 
ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tenuis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, be 7 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSE UX, — The HA LF-TERM BEGINS on TH URSDAY, November 7th. __ 
"© peterenies SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 
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S* MONIC A’S8, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR’ JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursivg. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools and Colleges 
es with qualified teachers. 

{EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.?’., Hon, and Bev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





COLLEGE. 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Susse of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 

: OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 

MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 

remedial moyements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


j, ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; utiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ory de Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 




















RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 





A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


8ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 





An EXAMINATION for a SCHOLARSHIP of £60 per annum, another 
of £40 per. annum, and others of lesser amounts, will be held in the 
autumn. 

For particulars apply to the Head-Master, Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A., at 
the School. One of these may, at the discretion of the Head-Master, 
be awarded as a Choral Scholarship. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ald OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


FOURTEEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science) of £15 15s. per annum will be open for 
competition in November next. Ten for two years ; four for one year.—Full 
articulars and entrance forms of A. J, AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, 
Jictoria Embankment, E.C, 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in $5 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools iu the last ten years. 


GHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


ny PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
1j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
| Radiediedier testes SCHOOL, 70 8.8. 
The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the Schoo! Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, _ 


ORCESTER.—KING’S SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 19th and 20th, 
For Entrance Forms and Particulars, 
___ Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, 


RIVATE PUPILS.—Rev. F. F. BRACKENBURY, 
Rector of Streat, Hassocks, RECEIVES three or four BOYS who 

for any cause are unfitted for school-life. Facilities for cycling, riding, golf, 
tennis. Reference is permitted to E. M. Hawtrey, Esq., St. Michael's, 
Westgate-on-Sea, and to parents of former pupils. 











EIGHTOR PARE SCHOOL, 


EAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A.,, at the School, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Schoo]. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, fives-court, swimming-bath, &. Exhibitions 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


"= LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR, 
NN ELS TED 8S CH OO lL. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 


in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) 
ou DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
I OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 
OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, Noy, 
2ist and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 
Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906. Successes in 1907 include :—Two Firsts 
(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for R.E., 
and Two University Prizes. 



































n* DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T, G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities. TERM BEGAN WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Hea l-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 




















FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Musie (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, O portunities for every form of health enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Wrench Cookery (skilled chef) and of ssmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


] IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 














J bagless GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 

Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. 
Guild’s Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
University). 


ERMANY.—Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Féchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOLDSTR., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spamsh known. Moderate terms. Hichest refs. given aud desired. 


WITZERLAND.—The LADY ST. HELIER highly 
RECOMMENDS the EDUCATIONAL HOME of Miles. BOLLINGE 
Beautiful situation. Unusual advantages for Languages, Music, and Art. 
Tennis, riding, swimming, skating, tobogganing, &c. Prospectus on applica- 
tion.—Address, Mile. BOLLINGER, Les Thioleyres, Béthusy, Lausanne. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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OLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 

ee cmee, 3, ana ROTRSGH CHES, stato taonlten 
J. and J. » having an ma’ ow 

Py BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 

Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 

sending (free of charge) om een od and full particulars of 

reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 


state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
of the fees to be pee. ‘ 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agnata, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


—— va 

DUCATION. 

Parents ot Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


ho for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
acational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
phew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


—- 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
juates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

ip the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad,—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. ut 
ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 
autiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
youn guests, Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North. —Puil Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, 


INTER near OXFORD !—SUNNINGWELL HALL, 
BOARS HILL (established as “ Boars Hill Hydro”). Perfect climate, 
dry and sunny, yet bracing. House well warmed and ventilated. An ideal 
winter residence. Golf, &c. ; billiards ; concerts, lectures, debates. Ordinary 
and vegetarian cuisine. Public and private rooms. Omnibus service to Oxford. 
Inclusive terms from £2 2s. weekly, 7s. daily, upwards. Illustrated Booklet free. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


— NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—-For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 
TORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 
—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address : ‘‘ Syndicate, Kendal.” 
WANT E D. 


YPEWRITING 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


























USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 

ew Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 

t, 3d.—-M URDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ndon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, 
Memoirs, and other Works printed under _--— expert supervision. 
Also every description of General Printing. Vrite for Estimates.— 
GERRAR. LTD. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of 
Distinction at 4l1la Harrow Road, London, W. 


URIO-HUNTING FOR PROFIT.—Private persons 
desirous of Disposing of Antiques at Bargain Prices will find a read 
sale for same at the London Upinion Curio Club, 107 Regent Street, London, W. 
All those interested in Autiques and Curies are invited to call or write to the 
SECRETARY, 107 Regent Street, for Prospectus and Terms of Membership. 
ISH.—Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 
6Ib., 28.; 91b., 28, 64.; 11 ]b.,3s.; 14]b., 3s. 6d.; 211b., 5s. Carriage 
Ney Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 
‘ull particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 

















made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post.—For terms, a ply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 


URREY FOWLS.—Nulli Secundus; the Table Fowl for 
the Epicure, being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour ; 7s. per 
couple, carriage paid, carefully trussed and packed. Also reliable New-Laid 
Eggs. Testimonials from customers of six years’ standing.—RUDD, Poultry 
Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 





JATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4 Ib., 33. 
Sib, 4s. 1d. ; 54 Ib., 48. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s, 10d. each. 
Lids Waterford to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

ANS granted thereon by the ee REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster lace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OOKS WANTED, £20 each offered.—Thackeray, Vanity 
Pair, 20 nos., 1847-48 ; Aldine Poets, 53 vols., cloth, Pickering’s Edition ; 
Browning’s Pauline, 1833 ; Barrett's Battle of Marathon, a Poem, 1820; Flore 
et Zephyr, par Theophile- Wagstaffe, with 8 plates, 1836; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem's Waltz, 1813; Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1807; Paradise Lost, 1667; 
Margaret Nicholson's Poems, 1810 ; Tamerlane, and other Poems, 1827; Scott's 
Waverley, ist. Ed., 3 vols., paper boards, 1814; Walton's Angler, 1653; Lord 
Lilford’s Birds in 36 parts. £4 each offered for Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols, 
894 ; Assurance Maguzine, first 13 vols.; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814, 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


style) 
74.; 44 1b., 3s. 10d. ; 














S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISBS. 
£17 17s. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 
GALILEE or DAMASCUS, PYREUS for ATHENS, CORINTH, 
ALEXANDRIA for CAIRO, NAPLES. 
MA pies 


£37 16s. WEST INDIES {SUMMER WEATHER ROUT 
GIBRALTAR, TENERBIFFEZ, BARBADOS, ST. 
CUBA, &., MADEIRA, TANGIER, MARSEILLBS, 54 days, November 
23rd—January 6th. 
£11 lls, BARCELONA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, RIVIERA. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


R M.S.P.— THBSE ROYAL MAIL 
le STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


33 days, £55; 60 days, 265; 75 days, 275, 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


EW MARRIAGE ACT, and THE REFORMATION 

NEEDED for the CHURCH of ENGLAND.—SERMONS on these 

subjects will be sent on application, gratis and post-free, by the Author, the 
Revd. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A., Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 

















MAPLE & CO’S 


EASY CHAIRS 


akB 


REALLY COMFORTABLE 


Call and see them. There are 
HUNDREDS to CHOOSE FROM 


Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘ Chairs” cent free 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 





HAPPY is the MAN who smokes 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


For he forgets his cares, 


and in the company of his pipe rests content. Its purity, 
fragrance, and careful blending of the choicest Tobaccos, 
add a new delight to smoking. ° 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 

Mild, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; Gd. per oz. 

Medium, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 
THE MEDIUM i8 THE MOST POPULAR. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing 
samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £65,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geperal use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 
AT THE 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1907. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ....................+... Yen 24,000,000 


CAPITAL PAID UP .........ccccccseeeeeceeeee ... Yen 24,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS. ...............:sscseseseeneeeees Yen 15,050,000 
PRESIDENT.—KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 


RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
KOKICH[ SONODA, Esq. 


ROKURO HARA, Esq. 


IPPEL WAKAO, Esq. YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq. VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq. HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
NOBUO TAJIMA, Esq. | FUKUSABURO WATANABE, Esq. 
BRANCHES— 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. HONOLULU. NAGASART. SAN FRANCISCO. 
BOMBAY. KOBE. NEWCHWANG. SHANGHAI. 
SHEFOO. LIAO YANG NEW YORK. DAIREN (Dalny). 
DJHANGCHUN, LONDON. OSAKA. TIELING. 
HANKOW. LYONS. PEKING, TIENTSIN. 
HONG KONG. FENGTIEN RYOJUN TOKIO. 
(Mukden) (Port Arthur) 
HEAD OFFICE. ........--++++0++eee0+++s LOKOHAMA. 





TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Proilt and Loss Account for the 
Haltyear ended June 30th, 1907. 

Tfle Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 901,147.2* 
brought forward from last Account, amount to yen 12,171,077.5', of which 
yen 9,266,0'8.79 have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interests, &c., leaving 
a balance of yen 2,905,058.” for appropriation. 

The Directors now y— that yen 500,000. be added to the Reserve Fund. 
From the remainder tif Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 720,000.%° on the old shures and yen 
630,000.% on the new shares, making a total of yen 1,350,000., 

The Balance, yen 1,055,058."*, will be carried forward to the credit of next 


Account. 
KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Chairman. 
Head Office, Yokohama, September 10th, 1907. 





BALANCE SHEET. June 30th, 1907. 








LIABILITIES. Y. 
Capital pald up ...... PPTTTTITITITITITITiiTTTT titi TTT 24,000,000. °° 
MEST VS PURE cc cc ccccccsccccecccccsecescccesovececocese 14,550,000, °° 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts.............0cccesececseveece 60,212, 3 ¢ 
Notes tm Cirewlatioh ..cccccccccccecccccccccccccvccceccce 6,070,619. ** 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &¢.) ........0.seeeeeeeeeeeeeee 150,601,165, ** 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 
eee a aaa ee 98,051,540. 98 
RC nkcaciccncnscecsnnecéasccetecoosess e 5,123. 27 
Amount brought forward from last Account ...........++ 901,147. 24 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ........... ecoscosescoes 2,003,911. +8 
Yen 296,243,720, *° 
Cash Account— ASSETS. wT. Y. 
In Hand ........- eeecececcccceoccecece 17,069,048, ©° 
DR TITS cc cccccccccccccccccosecocess 25,751,521. ?3—42,890,5¢69. #3 
Investments in Public Securities ..........cccecececeeeee 15,432,624. 2! 


. 122,191,097. 39 
- 112,606,870, 17 
Bullion and Foreign Money...............0essee0 «+s 1,388,874, 18 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &. .............. 1,803,684. 7 # 
Yen 296,243,720, 5° 


Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 























, A 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &c. .. 9,266,018. 79 
To Reserve Fund ........++00. ececes SA6e400008000090008 , oo 
To Dividend— 
yen 6, per Share for 120,000 Old Shares=yen 720,000. ° t 
AND 1,350,000. °° 
yen 6. *5 per Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 630,000, ° ® 
To Balance carried forward to next Account .............. 1,055,058. *? 
Yen 12,171,077. 5! 
A 
By Balance brought forward December 31st, 1906 ....... + 901,147, ** 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
Jume S0th, 1907 ......ceceeeeceeees ecccccceee ececccece 11,269,930. ** 


Yen 12,171,077. ©? 











We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspected the 


Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, 
&c., and have found them all to be in accordance with the Books and Accounts of 
the Bank. 


NOBUO TAJIMA, 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, } 4™dttors. 


Edward Stanford’s List 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 


REVISED, LARGELY RE-WRITTEN, AND AUGMENTED 


By H. R. HALL, MA, F.RGS., 


Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum. 








Printed on specially light thin paper, 800 pages, 58 Maps and 
Plans, crown 8vo, 14s. 


This (the 11th) Edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date 
in all its departments. The whole work has been materially remodelled, 
Many sections have been arranged and re-cast, as the Delta and Payyim 
routes; others have been greatly augmented, as Cairo; and others have been 
almost entirely re-written, as Thebes and the Oases. In addition, a new 
section has been specially written on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The Maps 
and Plans have been augmented, and have all been carefully revised, The 
English-Arabic vocabulary (now printed separately), has been re-arranged and 
expanded, and its usefulness for tourists has been increased by the addition of 
an outline of Arabic Grammar. 


Prospectus gratis on application. 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO THE 
WEST INDIES. 


By ALGERNON E. ASPINALL. 


328 pages, feap. 8vo (44 by 6}), rounded corner:, limp cloth, 
8 Maps, 29 Illustrations, and 3 Folding Tables, 6s. 

*“ Contains a vast amount of general information....., Indeed, the shorter wa: 
of describing the contents of this guide would be to say what is not there, It 
is very clear, very concise, excellently arranged.”—Tribune, 

“* Profusely and beautifully illustrated.”"— Dundee Courier, 

“ An excellent series of maps.”—Scotsman, 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 








London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.0, 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 





ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

No. 88. OCTOBER, 1907. Royal 8vo, price 5s, 

1, Articles. 

TARTARS AND CHINESE BEFORE THE TIME OF CONFUCIUS, By 
Prof. E. H. Parker. 

KNIGHT-SERVICE IN NORMANDY IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
By Prof. Haskins, 

THE CORONA'TION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By C. G. Bayne, C.S.L 

THE CAPTURE OF NEW AMSTERDAM. By Prof. Schooleruft. 

= —_— PACIFICATION OF 1719-20. By J. F. Chanee, 

art If. 

. Notes and Documents. 

CAESAR'S CROSSING OF THE THAMES. By F. H. Baring. 

THE WAREHAM INSCRIPTIONS. By the Rev. Edmund McClure, 

WILLIAM FITZ ALDELIN. By the Rev. James Wilson. 

THE AMERCEMENT OF BARONS BY THEIR PEERS. By L. W. 
Vernon Harcourt. 

SOME LETTERS OF MASTERS AND SCHOLARS, 1500-1530. By P. 8, 


Allen. 
THE EXPORT TRADE OF IRELAND IN 1641, 1665, AND 1669, ByB. 


Dunlop. 

CHATHAM AND THE REPRESENTATION OF THE COLONIES IN 
THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. By Basil Williams, 

MORITZ BROSCH, By the Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 

And others. 


3. Reviews of Books, 


id 


4. Short Notices, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-fres, 
LIBBARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telephone: Centrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmes, Lonpos. Codes: Umicopr and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL. 


People who do not know the Koh-i-Noor quality sometimes 
wonder why open pays 4d. for this pencil when it is possible 
to es some other make for id. Its value is in the lead, 
which is prepared and compressed by a perfected process, 
and has a fineness and delicacy of touch that defies 
imitation. Then, too, a Koh-i-Noor outlasts six ordinary 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 


Koh-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d. each or 3s. 6d. for one 
dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden 














Laue, London, E.C. 
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ANOVEL OF MORE THAN ORDINARY INTEREST 


THE ADVENTURES 
COUNT O’CONNOR 


IN THE DOMINIONS OF THE GREAT MOGUL. 








Epitep BY HENRY Stace. 6s. 


“Count” O'Connor was an Irish gentleman of high 
lineage, whom a fickle destiny led to Agra and to the 
Court of the Great Mogul, Aurungzebe. What befell him 
there is narrated in these memoirs, which are of so 
amazing a nature that the publisher is constrained to 
publish them in the form of a novel. But the story is 
not only marvellous, it is well written and signally 
amusing. 

JOHUN TREVENA’S NEW DEVONSHIRE NOVEL. 6s. 


FURZE THE CRUEL. 


“No mere rustic love-story, but a vigorous, broad, and breezy 
picture of a varied life of many aspects, with fine descriptions of 
Devonshire scenery, and shrewdly touched sketches of West of 
England character. It will be heartily enjoyed by any reader 
who can appreciate its fidelity to the natural original from which 
it is ably drawn.” —Scotsman. 


A SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 


MR. MEYER’S PUPIL. 


BY EVA LATHRURY. COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 65% 








THIRTY OLD-TIME 


NURSERY SONGS 


4to Music size, 5s. net. 
The pages are each designed in colour in 
Mr. Paul Woodroffe’s happiest vein. The 
arrangements are by Mr. Joseph Moorat, 
and the whole forms a delightfully artistic 
collection of the perennial favourites, in a 
useful size and easily legible at the piano. 
“Messrs. Jack (who, by the way, are pro- 
ducing some remarkably fine colour books 
for school and general reading) are just 
issuing a delightful book of nursery songs 
which will surely cause many hours in sweet 
song and childish joy in the nurseries when 
the autumn evenings come.”—The TRIBUNE. 


KNIGHTS OF ART 


By AMY STEEDMAN. 6s. net. 
Stories of the Italian Painters told simply for 
children. Miss Steedman’s previous volume, 
“In God’s Garden,” Stories of the Saints, 
attained wide popularity, which it owed no 
less to the beauty and simplicity of its lan- 
guage than to the charm of its illustrations. 
The present volume contains a similar series 
of reproductions from the Italian painters, 
24 in all (16 in colour) and forms a worthy 
sequel to its popular predecessor. 











Miss Eva Lathbury’s début as a novelist has indeed been 
sensational. As the Scotsman says, her book is “full of clever 
and often brilliant writing...... in style and still more essential 
matters, quite out of the ordinary run.” “It is an unusual book, 
for unusual people—those who think.”—Bérmingham Post. 


THE MEDDLER (rattling farce) »y H. de Vere Stacpoole and W. A. Bryce. 

THE 1URN OF THE BALANCE (a powerful exposure of American justice) 
by Brand Whitlock. 

THE RAINY DAY (the new Tale from the Great City) by the Author of 
*“ A London Girl,” 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Brooke Street, Holborn Bars. 





BOOKS BY 
THE REV. GEORGE TYRRELL. 


“GEORGE TYRRELL, late of the Society of Jesus, is, perhaps, 
the most powerful and persuasive religious teacher of our generation. 
Jenees In his own Church a growing company waits upon his words, not 
as oracles to be received with a passive fatalism, but as the stimu- 
lating call to ever deeper reflection upon the reality of religion.” 

—Mr. A, L, LILLEY, in the Daily News, 


THROUGH SCYLLA & GHARYBDIS 


Or, The Old Theology and the New. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 

This is a series of essays (mostly reprints) in which the writer tries 
to reconcile the sacrosanct character of revelation and dogma on 
which the old theology was built with the full scientific and philo- 
sophical liberty claimed by the new theology ; to escape the fatal con- 
sequences of petrifaction on the one hand and those of wholesale 
disintegration on the other; to determine the nature and mutual 
relations of Revelation, Dogma, and Theology in such a way as to 
deny to Revelation and Dogma any possibility of that development 
which is the very life of Theology. The whole is introduced by some 
reflections on the nature and value of Catholicism. 


A MUCH ABUSED LETTER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


This letter was writien by Father Tyrrell to a Professor of 
Anthropology in a Continental University, who found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to square his science with his faith as a Catholic. 


The FAITH of the MILLIONS. 


Essays, 1st and 2nd Series, Crown 
8vo, 5s. net each, 


NOVA ET VETERA., Informal 


Meditations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LEX ORANDI; or, Prayer and 


Creed. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LEX CREDENDI. A Sequel to 


* Lex Orandi,.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





HARD SAYINGS. A Selection 
of Meditations and Studies. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


EXTERNAL RELIGION: its 
Use and Abuse, Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

OIL AND WINE, Reissue, with 
a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE SOUL’S ORBIT ; or, Man’s 
Journey to God. Compiled, with 
Additions, by M. D. Perre. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
NEW YORE, BOMBAY, and CALCUTTA, 





“LOOK ABOUT YOU” 


NATURE BOOK. ‘5s. net. 
The seven popular volumes by Mr. T. W. 
Hoare and other writers which have ap- 
peared during the summer are here bound in 
one volume. Every phase of Nature at our 
doors is touched upon, and the interest of 
children aroused in birds, animals, flowers, 
and natural phenomena. 
A Correspondent writes :—‘‘ As a Nature Study 
Reader Mr. Hoare’s book is unique in its 
charm and various excellences. No one but 
a consummate teacher and zealous lover of 
nature could have written such a book. In 
your special department as printer you have 
nobly backed him up; paper, type, woodcuts, 
and coloured illustrations are all admirable.” 





GOLDEN POETS 


2s. 6d. net, cloth ; 3s. 6d. net, leather. 
This Edition de Luxe of SELECTED POETS 
is steadily progressing, eleven volumes being 
issued, The latest are SHELLEY, by Prof. 
Churton Collins, and WORDSWORTH, by 
Prof. Macneile Dixon. These beautiful and 
handy-sized volumes contain introductions, 
notes, and glossary, and are illustrated from 
original drawings in colour by such artists 
as Gilbert James, Edmund Sullivan, Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes. The Editors include W. B. 
Yeats, A. C. Benson, Prof. Dowden, Prof. Saints- 
bury, Canon Beeching, Arthur Symons, Charles 
Whibley, and Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, 


CENTURY BIBLE 


A New Volume, DEUTERONOMY AND 
JOSHUA, by Prof. H. WHEELER ROBIN- 
SON, is now ready. The previous number 
was EZEKIEL, by Prof. W. F. Lofthouse. 
The series increases in popularity as it 
proceeds. 
“It touches the high-water mark of popular- 
ised biblical scholarship and of book pro- 
duction.”—The BRITISH WEEKLY. 

List of Books on application. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
and Edinburgh. 
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‘J. M. Dent & Co. 


THE OLD VENETIAN 
PALACES 


and Old Venetian Foik, a new work by 
Mr. THOMAS OKEY, Author of “ Venice and 
its Story,” is Illustrated by 50 Pictures in 
Colour and many in Black-and- White by Trevor 
Happon, R.B.A., and includes several Repro- 
ductions from Ruskin’s Works. Cloth, £1 1s. 
net, [Prospectus post-free. 


OLD AND NEW JAPAN. 


A Series of Word Pictures depicting the Iuner 
Life and Spirit of the Japanese by CLIVE 
HOLLAND, Author of “My Japanese Wife,” 
&c. With 50 Illustrations in Colour by Mon- 
taave Suyru, Cloth, 15s. net. 

[Prospectus post-free. 


SIR_ GEORGE GREY: 


Pioneer of Empire in Southern Lands, 
is a valuable study of a great Colonial 
Governor and Statesman by Professor G. C, 
HENDERSON, M.A., of Adelaide University. 
With numerous Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Maps, cloth, 12s. 6d, net. 

[Prospectus post-free. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


will be ready in a few days. It will contain 24 
Lilustrations in Colour, cut out and mounted, 
12 printed on tinted backgrounds, and about 60 
in Black-and-White, each by ARTHUR KACK- 
HAM, A.R.W.S. It will be uniform in size 
with “‘ Peter Pan,” &c., bound in buckram, 15s, 
net, There is also a Large-Paper Edition limited 
to, 500 copies, each copy bound in vellum and 
signed by ARTHUR KACKHAM, £2 %s. net. 
[Prospectus post-free, 


PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN 
TREASURY 


with 25 Illustrations in Colour and numerous 
Decorations by R. ANNING BELL, B.W.S., 
is the only Illustrated Edition of this work. It 
has an Introduction by Mr. EDWARD HUT- 
TON, and is published in cloth, 10s. 6d. net ; 
watered silk, 12s. 6d. net; and also in vellum, 
with the Coloured Illustrations cut out and 
mounted, £1 Is. net. [Prospectus post-free. 


JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD 


The Old Chevalier. 
By MARTIN HAILE, Author of “ Mary of 
odena, Queen of James II.,” to which this 
volume forms a sequel. Illustrated in Photo- 
gravure, cloth, 16s, net. | Prospectus post-free. 
By permission of H.M. the King, Mr. Haile has 
had access to the large collection of Stuart MSS. at 
Windsor Castle. 


COURT LIFE in the DUTCH 
REPUBLIC, 1638-1689. 


By the Baroness VAN ZUYLEN VAN NYE- 
VELT. With Illustrations in Photogravure, 
lés. net. A critical study dealing chiefly with 
the parents and boyhood of William in. of 
England. [Prospectus post-free. 
The Atheneum says :— Useful and entertaining. 
epee At once trustworthy and illuminating, the book 
fills a gap in the popular historical library, and is 
excellently written. It should be widely read,” 





















































SIGISMONDO 
MALATESTA. 


A Study of a Fifteenth-Century Italian Despot. 

By EDWARD HUTTON. With Illustrations 

in Photogravure, square demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

[Prospectus post-free. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—“‘*A_ thoroughly 

delightful work, in which the author shows himself 

to have imbibed the gorgeous spirit of the period, 

and to be able to render it in a deeply interesting 
fashion.” 


VITTORIA COLONNA: 


Her Friends and her Times. By MAUD F. 
JERROLD. With Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Prospectus post-free, 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ Mrs. Jerrold writes 
with insight and sympathy.......Her judgment of 
Vittoria’s poetry is careful and critical....... Her 
translations in verse are above the usual standard. 
ane The book contains much beautiful thought 
worthily expressed.” 

















Please write for a full List of Dent’s Autumn 
Publications post-free from 


J..M. DENT & CO., 


Dr. J. 


es 


Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remedy ever discovered, 
Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 





The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHCEA, DYSENTERY, 
and CHOLERA «- - -« 





The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM . 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Convincing 
each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6, 


Medical Testimony accompanies 








THE ORIGINAL 


To avoid disappointment, insist upon having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorod yne. 


AND ONLY GENUINE. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz, | Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC Ladies’ 26 ,, Ladies’ 2/9 doz 





Gents’ 3/6 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
Rorinson & CLeaver have a 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 

SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE, 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real frish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Sampies and per yard. Linen 
Price Lists Glass’ Cloths, 4/9 

ost Free, 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard, Strong 
TABLE wev% 

HOUSE 

Letter Orders and “Inquiries for Samples should be 

INNES SMITH & CO.,, 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
GLEN ALDIE. 

Fine Iaqueur Seotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 
Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s, per doz., carriage 


“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
POCKET abvric 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6, 
Roller towelling, 3d. 
DAMASK 
per doz. 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
SoLre PROPRIETORS 
carriage paid, 
ISLA. 
paid, 


To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to swit all Clumates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“Kk” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .......0.s00e00-seseeseeee-£1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ..........0..escerceeeeeeeeee £1,170, 000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


qaury MOTOFRIEZE 


The accepted standard of comparison, 


cocour MUCKLE GREY 


(and 13 others). 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Yclonv. 





29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 


Are advertised for weekly in 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
(EstaBLisuep 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published 
during the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming 
Books, &e, 

Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Adver. 
tisement in the Books Wanted Columns, 

Sent for 52 weeks, post-free, for 10s. 64 
home and 13s. 6d. foreign Subscription. 
Specimen Copy Free on application to ali mentioning 

his journal, 
Price TWOPENCE Weekly. 
Office : St. Dunstan’s Hovsxz, Fetter Lane, London, 


. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 93 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old iy 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Doven. 
Bots. 4-Bous, 


17/6 9/9 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell ns there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 
Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. A proved Scientific Triumph. 

IF YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear ordinary conversation. Invention 
endorsed by eminent aurists. 

Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION 

TUBE C 


86 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 








OUTSIDE PaGeE (when available) 14 GuINzAS 





Wu ccccccccccccece coocceshl212 0 
Half-Page (Column) ......... s oF 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.........- 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ..... - 110 
Column (Two-thirds width o 

BERD ccccccsccees cries 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ......++++. oveeeLl6 16 0 

Inside Page ..-.ceceeeescecess 1414 0 


Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 6s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8& an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
163. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 





FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W, 





Dispiayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: new 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


DRAW YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT VOLUMES. 


POSITIVE PREACHING 
AND MODERN MIND. By 
the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, 
MA, D.D. The Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching. 
In which Dr. Forsyth com- 
mences with the bold assertion 
that with its preaching Chris- 
tianity stands or falls. (7s. 6d. 
net.) 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
By the Rev. Prof. W. H. 


BENNETT, M.A., D.D., D.Lit. 
“ Throughout, the ‘ studies’ are 
characterised by fine scholar- 
ship and spiritual insight, and 
admirably succeed in setting 
before his readers the great 
central figure of Christ.”— 
Scotsman. (6s.) 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 
D.D., D.Lit. Volumes _ III, 
and IV. of the Third Series: 
ST. JOHN, Vol. lI.; and 
ST. JOHN, Vol. III. The 
Third Series (price 24s. net), six 
volumes, comprises (1) Acts, 
Vol. IL, (2) St. John, Vol. I., (3) 
St. John, Vol. II., (4) St. John, 
Vol. IIL, (5) 2nd Kings (from 
Chapter viii.), Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, and Job, (6) 
Proverbs and _ Ecclesiastes. 
(Separate vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
Prospectus on application.) 


SCIENTIFIC CONFIRMA- 
TIONS OF OLD _ TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. By Prof. 
G. F. WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D. 
“If the destructive critics and 
the sceptics who attack the Old 
Testament were only open to 
argument this book would settle 
the question for them...... The 
last chapter is the best dis- 
cussion of its subject we 
have seen. The whole book 
is strengthening and even in- 
spiring. Whoever would be 
posted should get this admir- 
able book.”—Dr. T. T. Eaton. 
(6s.) 


SCOTTISH HEROES OF THE 
FAITH. By GEORGE WwW. 
T. McGOWN, M.A. “Not 
since Alexander Smellie’s ‘Men 
of the Covenant’ have we seen 
anything so well done as this,” 
says the “ Dundee Courier.” 
(3s. 6d.) 


GOD'S MESSAGE TO THE 
HUMAN SOUL. By the Rev. 
JOHN WATSON, D.D. An 
exposition of the place and 
power of the Bible in preach- 
ing. The work is of the 
deepest interest and value as 
explaining the dominant note 
of Dr. Watson’s teaching. 
(5s. net.) 


THE CHURCH, THE 
CHURCHES, AND THE 
SACRAMENTS. By the Rev. 
JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 
“ Exhibits,” says Prof. G. G. 
Findlay, “the author’s best 
qualities,—his perfect command 
and skilful marshalling of the 
Scriptural evidence, his scientific 
method, and practical sense of 
modern conditions of thought.” 


(2s.) 


CHRIST’S SERVICE OF 
LOVE. By the Rev. Prof. 
HUGH BLACK, M.A. “Which 
reveals,” says the “ Scotsman,” 
“much of the freshness and 
originality that gave distinction 
to the preaching of Mr. Black 
in days when even the huge 
building of Free St. George’s 
often could not contain all who 
were desirous of hearing Dr. 
Whyte’s distinguished young 
colleague.” (6s.) 


THE STUDENT’S OLD 
TESTAMENT. VOLUME IV. 
“ISRAELS LAWS AND 
LEGAL PRECEDENTS.” By 
Prof. CHARLES FOSTER 
KENT, Ph.D. The Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe, Principal 
Fairbairn, Principal Marcus 
Dods, Prof. Driver, Prof. 
Bennett, and many other emi- 
nent scholars have commented 
on its value and interest. Each 
volume is complete in_ itself, 
embodying all the cognate Old 
Testament and Apocryphal 
literature in its given field. 
(Complete in six volumes, 12s, 
net each. Prospectus on appli- 
cation.) 


PROBLEMS OF PRAYER. 
By the Rev. J. G. JAMES, 
D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.) “No 


better help,” says the “ Scots- 
man,” “than the present volume 
can be desired.” (5s.) 


THE SCOT OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
HIS RELIGION AND HIS 
LIFE. By the Rev. JOHN 
WATSON, D.D. “If,” says 
the author, “the day broke 
upon the Scots Kirk in clouds 
and darkness, it closed in light 
and peace, for the Kirk never 
stood lower in knowledge and 
charity than at the beginning, 
and never stood higher in those 
fine qualities of religion than 
at the close of the eighteenth 
century.” (7s. 6d. net.) 


THE COLLECTED POEMS 
OF DORA SIGERSON 
SHORTER. To which Mr. 
George Meredith has con- 
tributed an appreciative intro- 
duction. (6s. net.) 


THE AWAKENING OF 
CHINA. By W. A. P. 
MARTIN, D.D., LL.D. “ Dr. 
Martin understands, as perha 

no other Englishman save Sir 
Robert Hart ever knew, the 
tendencies of the Chinese 
mind, its capacities, its vagaries, 
and its determination. Opti- 
mism is the dominating note 
of his remarkable book.”— 
Outlook. (Beautifully Illus- 
trated from Photographs, 16s. 
net. Prospectus on application.) 


LIFE’S IDEALS. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM DICKIE, D.D. 
“Thoughtful, vigorous, eloquent, 
showing throughout a deep 
penetration into present-day 
tendencies,”—Scotsman. 
(3s. 6d.) 


DAYS OFF. By HENRY 
VAN DYKE. As delightfully 
full of humour, romance, and 
“the rigour of the game” as 
anything the author has written, 
(6s.) 


A NIGHT IN AVIGNON. By 
CALE YOUNG RICE, Author 
of “ Plays and Lyrics.” “ It is 
dramatically told, and the metre 
is most effectively handled.”— 
Sidney Lee. “As vivid as a 
page from Browning.”—James 
Huneker. (2s. 6d. net.) 


BY ITALIAN SEAS. By 
ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO. 
Almost perfect as a book of 
travel. Pleasant reading, vivid 
description, bright and genial 
reading, beautiful illustrations, 
(12s. net. Prospectus on 
application.) 


A detailed Catalogue containing fuller particulars of these and 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, 


other new important works will be sent post-free on application to 





London, 
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GEORGE -ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Out. 
THE LETTERS OF 


S. REYNOLDS HOLE 


(DEAN OF ROCHESTER) 
Edited, with Memoir, by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


Illustrated with Portraits, Sketches, and Facsimiles, 336 pages. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A selection from the Dean's 
Corresp which admirably illustrates his 
character and throws fresh light on his various 
intercsts......will rank ig the 's best books.” 


EVERSLEY GARDENS & OTHERS 
ty ROSE G. KINGSLEY. With 2 Pictures in Colour and 
16 other Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
in addition to the chapters devoted to the art and 
practice of Gardening and the description of Brams- 
hill, there are reminiscences of the author's father, 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. [Just out. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Will find many readers......it is 
fresh and vigorous, —fall of enthusiasm, thoroughly up-to-date, 
stimulating and suggestive.” 


EURIPIDES: 


Hippolytus, Bacchae; Aristophanes’ “Frogs.” 


Verse Translation by Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. With an 
Appendix on “The Lost Tragedies of Euripides”; and an 
Introduction on “The Significance of the Bacchae in 
Athenian History”; and 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. [Third Edition. 


ALSO SEPARATE EDITION OF 


THE PLAYS OF EURIPIDES 


With Notes by Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. 
THE ELECTRA 








Crown 8vo, 
a THE TROJAN WOMEN [imp. temo, 
each. THE M E D E A* aggre’ 
HIPPOLYTUS each, 
BACCHAE 


* As performed at the Savoy Theatre. 


WORKS BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 


LIFE AND FLOWERS. 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. New Vol. of Twelve Essays. 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. [Just vut. 


TRANSLATED BY ALFRED SUTRO. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 


[Ninth Edition. 


THE BURIED TEMPLE. 


Five Essays. 


THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE. 
Ten Essays. With an Introduction by A. B. WALKLEY. 
[Siath Edition. 
WISDOM AND DESTINY. 
With an Introduction by ALFRED SUTRO. 
[Fourth Edition. 
THE DOUBLE GARDEN. 


Sixteen Essays. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
and ALFRED SUTRO. [Second Edition. 


Pott 4to, half-cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net each. 
MY DOG. 


With 6 Full-page [Illustrations in Colour by G. 
Vernon STOKEs. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


Including “News of Spring,” “Field Fiowers,” and 
“Chrysanthemums.” 

With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. §. 
ELGoop. 





GEORGE ALLEN and SONS, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


London : 


a 


NISBET & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


CRIMINALS & CRIME, 


Some Facts and Suggestions. 
By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. Demy 8vo, 5s. net, 





FRANK T. BULLEN’S NEW SEA STORY. 


THE CALL OF THE DEEP. 4s, 


With Coloured Illustrations. 
to rank 


The Daily Telegraph writes:—‘‘ An admirable sea story, worth 
after Captain Marryat’s yarns......Boys will like the book, and so will Men and 
women.” 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 


THE RED CAP OF LIBERTY. 6s. 


A Romance of the Fronch Revolution. 
The Tribune says :—‘‘ A charming tale.” 
The Liverpool Courier says:—‘‘ A brisk and attractive narrative.” 





By F. COWLEY WHITEHOODSE. 
THE SNIPER. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 64, 


The Dundee Courier says:—‘“‘ A book calculated to secure the interest and 
fire the enthusiasm of every boy.” 
Mr. EUGENE STOCK’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE STORY OF CHURCH MISSIONS. 
Pott 8vo, is. 6d. net. 


Church Teachina for Younda People. 


The Rev. ANTHONY C. DEANE’S NEW VOLUME. 
THE REFORMATION. With Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece of Fountains Abbey, fully Illustrated, 
cloth, 2s. net. 





Volumes Already Published. 
THE STORY OF THE PRAYER BOOK. By the Dean or Cantists. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By the Rev. A. W. Gover. 


wag Gee OF THE CHURCH. By Mrs. Horace Porter and Mn 
ALLACE, 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. By Evorne Srocs. 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London, W. 


THE CAREER 
JOHN BULL. 


A SATIRE IN VERSE. 
3s. 6d. 


“The description of Bull’s career holds the reader entranced, 
and one is reminded of Butler’s vigorous blows of satire in the 
immortal ‘Hudibras.’ That is saying a good deal for ‘ The Career 
of John Bull.” We are, however, utterly sincere in likening the 
book before us to so great a masterpiece of inspired wit, and (at 
times) doggerel, and we cherish the hope that the author may be 
led to write something else in the same genial vein as he has 
bere done.”— Dundee Courier. 

3rings home the realities of his life to the reader with almost 
the f force that Whitman brought home to us the life of the road, 
Kipling that of the barrack room.”— Bystander. 

“ A vivid and humorous presentation of the aspects of modern 
industrialism...... The pungency of the satire is evident through- 
out, combined with an admixture of sound common sense.’ 

— Publishers’ Circular. 

“In this keen criticism of modern commercialism...... we are 
strongly reminded of Butler's ‘ Hudibras.’...... It holds the mirror 
faithfully.”— Westminster Review. 

“We heartily concur with the author...... Contains many happy 
touches.”—Reynolds’s New spaper. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, “TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 
DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


HELPFUL HANDBOOKS ON DIET. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
PLAIN DINNERS: a Help toa Uric-acid-free Diet. 
8vo, paper covers, post-free, 7d. 
“One of the best little books on the uric-acid-free diet.” 
—Vegetarian Messenger. 
SALINE STIMULATION : with Remarks on a Common 
Ill. Crown 8vo, paper covers, post-free, 7d. 
**Many valuable suggestions are given.”—Good Health. 
From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 





net. 








Crown 
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The “R.T.S.” New Books 





ADY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. With 11 
JUST RE Illustrations by Harotp Corrine. 
IAN MACLAREN’S,yciume ST. JUDE’S 








The BRITISH WEEKLY says :—* In literary power ‘St. Jude’s’ is equal 
to the best of Dr. Watson's writings.” 


TALKS ON ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


Specially for Teachers. 
By EUGENE STOCK, of the C.M.S, Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


OLD THEOLOGY RE-STATED. 


By Rev. E. J. KENNEDY, of Boscombe. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 


SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


Its History and its Structure. 
the Rev. W. SHAW CALDECOTT, M.R.A.S., Author of 
“The Tabernacle: its History and Structure.” Large crown 
8vo, with a Folded Plan and 8 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


TIMOTHY: a Devotional Commentary. 
By the Rev. T. A. GURNEY, M.A., LE-B, Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 


THE ANNUAL contains: 960 Large Pages. 666 Pictures. 
11 Stories by Ian Maclaren. 2 Long Stories. 19 Shorter 
Stories. 26 Biographical Papers. 52 Sunday Morning 
Readings, by the Bishop of Derry, and many other Interesting 
Papers for every Member of the Household. 7s. 6d., in 
handsome cloth gilt. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages of Reading and Pictures. With 11 Coloured Plates, 
and upwards of 500 other Pictures, “A magnificent gift 
book.” 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages of Interesting and Useful Reading, profusely Illus- 
trated with Tinted and other Pictures. ‘An ideal gift fora 
girl of 16 to 60.” 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 











By 

















THE 


CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 


OCTOBER, 


No. 129. 


1907. Vol. LXIV. 


CONTENTS. 


I. The Education Question: Foreign Parallels. 
By CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 


II. The Prophet of Calabria: Joachim of Floris and 
the Eternal Gospel. 
Ill. The Revision of the Prayer Book: a Plain Man's 
View. 
By H. C. BEECHING, Canon of Westminster. 
IV. The Christian Idea of Grace. 


By T. A. LACEY. 
V. Children without Nurseries. 


VI. The Spirit of Port Royal. 
By HENRY T. MORGAN, St. Margaret’s, 
Lincoln. 
Congregationalism, Past and Present. 
By E. W. WATSON, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, King’s College, London. 
The Influence of the State in English Education. 
By M. E. SADLER, Professor of the History 
and Administration of Education, Manchester. 


Short Notices. 


Vil. 


VIII. 


PRICE 3s. 
Of all Booksellers or from the Publishers, 


Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE and Co., Ltd., 
New Street Square, London, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST LIST 
OF COOD, SOUND, ENTERTAINING LITERATURE 


“AN OLD TRADITION ZEALOUSLY MAINTAINED.” 


Ready on Wednesday next, October 23rd. 
A book for all classes of religious belief. 


Women of the Church 
of England. 


By Mrs. AUBREY RICHARDSON. 
With 16 Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. not. 


In this book Mrs. Aubrey Richardson marshals for review group 
after group of women of distinction who, from the time of the 
Reforma'ion, have lived and worked, in some sense, as becomes 
their heritage and their destiny as Churchwomen. 

The life-stories of these women afford every kind of human 
interest, which is the interest so fascinating to us all. Their soul- 
histories are even more engrossing than the tales of their actions 
and earthly fates. The book of the Women of the Church of 
England is not the book of a party. Low, Broad, and High are 
included in it. 





NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 
A NEW WORK BY MR. 





Ww. s. 


Many Mansions. 


Being Studies in Ancient Religions and Modern Thought 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, 


Authors of “Chapters in European History,” ‘“‘A Century of Revolution,” 
“On Right and Wrong,” “ On Shibboleths,” “* The Claims of Christianity,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


In this volume Mr. W. 5S. Lilly surveys, from the point of view 
which he has made distinctively his own, the most ancient 
and the most 1ecent philosophies of religion. 


LiLLy. 





Chapman & Hall’s New Novels 


A SAFE LIST FOR THE LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. cach. 











THE THE THE BOATS 
FASHIONABLE HEART'S OF THE 
CHRISTIANS. | BANISHMENT. | ‘‘ GLEN-CARRIG.” 

By By By 
Vincent Ella William Hope 
Brown. Macmahon. Hodgson. 











Good Fiction Needs No Puffery. 





ASHDOD. | THE SHADOW THE 
| OF THE THINKING 
By | UNSEEN. MACHINE. 
By By 
Agnes 
. | Barry Pain & | Jacques 
Farley. | James Blyth. Futrelle. 








Send for these Books 
and see for yourselves, 


NOTE.—/f you will write to CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Hen- 
rietta Street, W.C., and MENTION THIS PAPER, they 
will send you a copy, so far as the edition will admit, 
of THE BOOKSHELF, a monthly magazine dealing with 
new books of interest, and will continue to send it 
gratis and post-fxpe from month to month. PLEASE 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London, W.C, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.,Ltd. 


THE PORT OF LONDON AND 
THE THAMES BARRAGE. 


A Series of Expert Studies and Reports. Comprising 
Independent Studies and Investigations by the Engineer 
to the Thames Barrage Committee, T. W. BARBER, 
M.Inst.C.E.; and by C. J. DIBDIN, F.LC., F.C.S., F.R.MLS. ; 
E. T. HENNELL, M.Inst.C.E.; CLAYTON BEADLE, 
F.R.Met.Soc., F.C.S.; D. URQUHART, Thames Iron Works. 
Issued by the Thames Barrage Committee. With Maps and 
Plates, crown 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 





NEW SCIENTIFIC ROMANCE. 
AN EPISODE OF FLATLAND. 


By C. H. HINTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LABOUR AND CHILDHOOD. 


By MARGARET MACMILLAN, Author of “Early Child- 
hood,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RAMTANU LAHIRI — BRAHMAN 
AND REFORMER. 


A History of the Renaissance in Bengal. From the Bengali 
of PANDIT SWANATH SASTRI, M.A. Edited by Sir 
ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.I.E. With 29 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


LECTURES ON HUMANISM. 


With Special Reference to its Bearings on Sociology. By 
J. 8. MACKENZIE, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in University College, Cardiff, Author of “Outlines of 
Metaphysics,” “Manual of Ethics,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH 
YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 


By Mrs. JOHN J. WEBSTER. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 








NOW READY, VOL. II. OF 


CAPITAL. Capitalist Circulation. 


Translated from the German of KARL MARX by ERNEST 
UNTERMANN. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 


A Translation and an Exposition. By E. R. GARNSEY, 
B.A. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


THE CERTAINTY OF RELIGION. 


By F. STORRS TURNER. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
PICTURES OF THE 
SOCIALISTIC FUTURE. 


Translated from the German of E. RICHTER. Paper, 
Is. net. 


SEX EQUALITY. 


By EMMET DENSMORE, M.D., Author of “The Natural 
Food of Man,’ “How Nature Cures,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THE EMPRESS PULCHERIA. 


By ADA B. TEETGEN. With 9 Illustrations and Map, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE TOURIST’S INDIA. 


By E. A. REYNOLDS-BALL, Author of “Paris in its 
Splendour,” &. With 24 Full-page Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Among the multitude of books on India, a place of solid merit must be 
given to Mr. Reynolds-Ball’s ‘ Tourist’s India.’ ”—Scotsman. 

** The present volume is the most —— accurate, aud at the same time 
readable account of India which it has been our good fortune to meet fora 
very long time.’’—Bookman. 

* The author speaks with authority, the authority of intimate acquaintance ; 
he knows what he is writing about, and how to write it.” 

—Cook's Traveller's Gazette, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd, 
2 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 





Messrs. LONGMANS &CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
Companion Volume to ‘Some English Gardens: 


ITALIAN GARDENS. 


After Drawings by GEORGE S. ELGOOD, RIL 


With 52 Plates in Colour and Notes by the Artist, 
Royal 4to, 42s. net. 
Prospectus, with Coloured Plate, sent on application. 


a 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
THE 


DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM 


SILENCE. A Study of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the 
Right Hon. D. MH. MADDEN, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Dublin. With Additions to the Notes, and a Preface 
containing Observations on the Study of the Personality of Shakespeare, 
as revealed by his Writings. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


“ This delightful essay by Mr. Justice Madden is one of the happiest com. 
binations of fancy and learning which it has been our fortune to meet...... 
Undoubtedly Mr. Justice Madden has contributed to Shakespearian literature 
an epoch-making book.’’—Saturday Review. 








THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. 


By THOMAS KIRKUP. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





—-. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES: a Series of 


General Reviews for Business Men and Students. By Various Authors, 
Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


THE WHITE MAN’S WORK IN 


ASIA AND AFRICA. A Discussion of the Main Difficulties of the 
Colour Question. By LEONARD ALSTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. net, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURBATE,” 


LISHEEN,;; or, The Test of the Spirits. By 


the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, Crown 8vo, 6s. 











NEW BOOK BY MR. LANG. 


TALES OF TROY AND GREECE. 


“Ulysses, the Sacker of Cities,” ‘‘The Wanderings of Ulysses,” “ The 
Fleece of Gold,” ‘‘ Theseus,” “ Perseus.” By ANDREW LANG. With 
17 Illustrations by H. J. Forp, anda Map. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


CRADLE TALES OF HINDUISM. 


By the SISTER NIVEDITA (Margaret E. Noble), Author of “ The Web 
of Indian Life.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 

This is a collection of genuine Indian Nursery-Tales. 

Contents— 

The Cycle of Snake Tales—The Story of Siva, the Great God— 
The Cycle of Indian Wifehood—The Cycle of the Ramayana—The 
Cycle of Krishna—Tales of the Devotees—A Cycle of Great Kings— 
A Cycle from the Mahabharata. 


OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW 
FACES. 


English Nursery Rhymes Translated into French 
and Set to Music by 
SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY. 
With Numerous Illustrations, 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY OF THEOLOGY, 


Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, price per volume, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in leather. 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE. Sermons 


preached in St. Paul’s. By the Rev. W. CG. E. NEWBOLT, M.A, 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's, 


SERMONS AT ST. PAUL’S AND 


ELSEWHERE. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D. Selected from 
published Sermons by the Rev. H. N. BATE, M.A. With a Preface 
by the LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No, 422, OCTOBER, 1907. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN INDIA. 
. HENRY VIII. AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, 
. SIR GEORGE CLARKE AND FORTIFICATION, 

LA CAMPAGNE MARITIME DE 1805, 

THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 

ROME AND THE REPRESSION OF THOUGHT. 
AN INTERPRETER OF JAPAN, 

HIBERNIA IMPACATA, 

PALERMO. 

A LAST WORD ON THE PEELITES, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, B.0. 














8vo, price 6s. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 





WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo, 12s. net. 

* * With intimate Personal Recollections of Tennyson, Carlyle, 

and other famous men. 


OLD SPANISH MASTERS. 
Engraved by TIMO" THY COLE. With Historical Notes by 
CHARLES H. CAFFIN, and Comments by the Engraver. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, with the Text printed on Hand-Made 
Paper, and the Plates printed on Japanese Paper at Hand Press, 
£10 10s. net. 








THE MAN- EATERS OF TSAVO, 


And other East African Adventures. 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. With numerous 
Illustrations, and a Foreword by FRepsRick COURTENEY 
Sziovus. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


COUNTRY LIFE.—‘‘ One of the best books of African adventure printed 
during the last fifty years; a book which we dare to believe will OF ces ~ 
classic, as it well deserves to do.” 











THE POCKET KIPLING 


Feap. 8vo, scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 


Vol. 4 THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations in Colour ¥. F. H. TOWNSEND. 


[Twesday. 








8vo, 6s. 


THE LITTLE GUEST. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. A Story for Children. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


_— 





CONCLUDING VOL. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In4vols, Vol. IV., Svo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 
*,* Previously published, Vols. L., 


IL, and III., 10s. 6d, net each, 























NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE STOOPING LADY. By Maurice Hewserr. 
ARETHUSA. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Illustrated. 
THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. By Rosa 
NovucHeTrEe CAREY. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
HAVE YOU READ? 
A STRIKING 


PSYCHIC AND THEATRICAL NOVEL 
BY OLIVIA M. TRUMAN 
6/- 


F. V. WHITE and CO., LONDON. 


H ATC HARDS, Booksellers 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 















































Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


NEW NOVEL BY 
.|AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


READY ON FRIDAY NEXT. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by W. Dacres Apams. 


MY MERRY ROCKHURST. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


*," “My Merry Rockhurst” is a continuous tale told in a 
serics of episodes, cach with its climax. The scenes 
are laid in the early part of Charies Ii.'s reign, and 
the main theme is the life story of Viscount Rock- 
hurst, the Kings eheantices a cavalier of the old school. 


NEW VOLUME BY A. Cc BENSON. 


FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE ALTAR FIRE, 


By A. C. BENSON. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


The World Bays :~ -**In conception and in execution this study of a high- 
souled but inveterate egoist, converted to humility and altruism by the 
discipline of si iff ring, is an achievement of rare power, pathos, and beauty, 


and, so far, incomparably the finest thing that its author has given us.’ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE UPTON LETTERS. iith Impression, 7e. Gd. net. 
FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 10th Impression, 7s. 6d. net. 
BESIDE } ores WATERS. 2nd sa Empeession, 7s. 6d. not. 


THE PIRATES OF MALABAR, 


and an Englishwoman in India 200 Years Ago, 


By Col. JOHN BIDDULPH. With a Frontispiece and Map, large 
post Svo, 6s. net. 
The Outlook says :—‘* Mrs. Gyfford’s experiences form only one of many 
exciting, not to say , romantic, episodes which are recounted by Colonél 
Biddulph in his exceptionally interesting book.” 


KING EDWARD Vi: an Appreciation. 


Attempted by Sir CLEMENTS Rf. —— K.C.8., F.R.S. 
With 16 Portraits, small demy 8vo, 76. 6d. net. 
The Standard says:—‘Sir Clements 
charming histo wry of the reign of King Edward AL “ 
extraordinarily interesting—it moves and | Seageres.” 


THE LIFE OF CAVOUR. 


By the EDWARD CADOGAN, Author of “ Makers of Modern 
History.” large poss wae 7s. Gd. net. [ Ready, 


Markham gives a complete and 
His book is not only 





Hon. 
With a Portrait, 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, large 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, Ready. 
Mr. Fxeperic W. Marrianp, in his “ Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen,” 


“Into no other book did he put so much of his straightforward, 


says: 
A brave, veracious, and wholesome book,” 


vigorous thinking..... 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE & SUGGESTIVE. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. NEW enn, with an 
Iatroduction by HORATIO F. BROWN. 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 





—_—= 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “DISCOVERY.” 


By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols., each with Coloured Frontispiece, 
12 Illustrations, and Map, large post 8vo, gilt top, 108. net, 


Sir A. Conan Dore, in “ Through the Magic Door,” now appearing in 
Cas s Magazine, says :—‘* Written in plain sailor fashion, with no attempt 
at ove erst atement or colour, it none the — (or perhaps all the more) leaves a 
deep impression upon the mind.” 


S/IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


LAID UP IN LAVENDER 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
*,* A Collection of Stories drawn from our own times. 


HER LADYSHIP 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM 


By G F. BRADBY. 











w 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8,W. 
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Take a Note of 
Blaekwoods’ Books 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 





MARCO POLO. 


By Major CLARENCE DALRYMPLE BRUCE. 
21s. net. 


In this account of his journey from Simla to Pekin Major 


Bruce, a great traveller, relates a delightful narrative of his 
interesting and valuable experiences. 


has a specially prepared map. 


The volume is full of 
illustrations reproduced from the author’s photographs, and 





PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S NEW VOLUME, 
THE 


LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Completing THE PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


5s. net each. 
“This volume marks the close of an undertaking whose objects 


and whose success in fulfilling those objects are too well known 
to require further praise.” —Scotsman. 


“ Professor Saintsbury is to be congratulated on the completion 
of his arduous task in editing this valuable series.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, 
M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.), 


Author of “ An Introductory Text-Book of Logic.” 


THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Illustrated, 6s. 





5s. 





“ Politicians and soldiers, nurses and the general reader, should 
make a point of reading this delightful story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ A fine stirring romance, and much above the ordinary level.” 
—Glasgow Evening News. 


“In these stirring descriptions we trace the work of a really 
great novelist.” —Tribune. 


“An excellent story, such as the author’s name makes us 
expect.”—Spectator. 


THE MOON OF BATH. 


By BETH ELLIS. 6s. 
Author of “Madame, Will You Walk ?” &c. 





Thousands have been charmed by this author's previous work. 
This book will take its place as one of the most charming books 
of the year. [Just published. 





3 OTHER GOOD NOVELS. 6s. 


“ PIP.” By IAN HAY. 
THE EDDY. By RICARDO STEPHENS. 


THE SCARLET CLOAK. 
By AUDREY DE HAVEN. 








W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








A 


MESSRS. MACLEHOSE & SONs. 


CAIRD._LAY SERMONS AND 
ADDRESSES. 


Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford. By EDWARD 
CAIRD, LL.D., D.C.L., late Master. 1 vol. post 8vo, 6s. net, 

“We can promise the reader of this volume a sense of spiritual refresh. 
ment and of moral stimulus such as are seldom met with in the literature of 
the day.’’"—Manchester Guardian. 

“* These discourses, delivered to young men, most of whom, as the her 
reminds them, were soon to enter the public service or the great professions 
convey with a grave simplicity the counsels of a great teacher on the conduct 
of life, as well as his mature outlook on the problems of human destiny. Tho 
relation of the speaker to his audience gives a directness and a personal flavour 
to the short addresses which is hardly to be got in abstruser treatises and 
more elaborate lectures.” —Times Literary Supplement. 

**Young men in general, and middle-aged men too, may be heartily cbm- 
mended to the broadening and bracing influence of this most welcome 
volume.”’-—-Tribune. 

Prof. Henry Jones says:—" Reflective men, to whom the things of the 
spirit mean more than aught else, will consider that Dr. Edward Caird, by 
his more intimate expression of the thoughts which have ruled his own life 
and guided his great and consistent endeavour for the welfare of his people 
has laid them under an obligation not easy to measure.”—Glasgow Herald, 

** They appeal not to dogma or authority, but to history, philosophy, and 
human nature. And for that reason they will be weicomed by a far wider 
audience than that to which they were originally addressed, as su plying 
something greatly needed by the modern man, and something which he very 
seldom finds in ordinary sermons or theological writings.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
A Record of Chivairy. 


THE SCALACRONICA OF SIR 
THOMAS GRAY. 


The Reigns of Edward I., Edward IL, and Edward III, as 
recorded by Sir THOMAS GRAY. Translated by the Right 
Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. With 102 Heraldic 
Shields in Coleur, 1 vol. crown 4to, 24s. net ; Fine-Paper Edition, 
42s, net. 

The Edition is limited to 95 Copies on Hand-Made Paper with 
Proofs, and 195 Copies of the Ordinary Edition. Very few Copies 
remain for sale. 

‘*Sir Herbert Maxwell has placed all students of Scottish history undera 
great debt of obligation. Here we get history at first hand and of special 
value. An important feature of the volume is the series of 102 heraldic shields 
in colour.”—Antiquary. 

** No book is more sure of a welcome from students of Scottish history than 
this valuable and scholarly version of an authority hitherto inaccessible toa 
great majority of readers.’’"—Scotsman. 


ALEXANDER.—A SHORT 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By ARCHD. A. B. ALEXANDER, M.A. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
600 pages, 8s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Alexander’s new book fills a wide gap in English philosophical works 
It is a most useful book, both in matter and arrangement, and one that most 
of us have long wanted on our shelves.”"—Tribune. 

“* This is one of the most welcome and useful books that has recently come 
into our hands......The general reader who wishes to round off his mental 
equipment with a clear view of the course of philosophic thought, will find 
here exactly what he is seeking.” — Westminster Review. 

“Mr. Alexander has produced a work that should be found of great service 
to students, and is, in English at least, something new. His exposition of 
individual writers is excellently clear. It would be easy to cite many 
admirable passages, such as the critical estimate of Schelling and Fichte, the 
account of the ‘social contract’ theories of Hobbes and Rousseau, and the 
particularly striking exposition of the Hegelian Philosophy.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 

“This is a book to be read and pondered by every mun who cares to know 
what is the meaning of life and of the world of nature, of yes he — 

—Yorkshire . 


ALLAN.—THE ADVENT OF THE 
FATHER. 


By ARCHIBALD ALLAN, M.A., Minister of Channelkirk. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“The writer has attempted to realise the Thought and Faith of Jesus from 
the Four Gospels, in orderto reach some certainty regarding His distinctive 
teaching concerning the Father-God and all human relationship towards 
Him.” —Extract from Preface. 


LIBRARY OF TRAVELS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
FYNES 





MORYSON’S TRAVELS. 


An Itinerary written by Fynes Moryson, Gent., containing his 
Ten Yeres Travell through the Twelve Dominions of Germany, 
Bohmerland, Switzerland, Netherland, Denmarke, Poland, Italy, 
Turky, France, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 4 vols., 50s. net. 
[ Vols. I. and Il. ready next week. 
SPECIAL EDITION on Hand-Made Paper, with Proofs on 
Japanese, limited to 100 Copies, £5 net. 
This is the First Reprint since the Original Edition in 1617. 
A fully illustrated Prospectus of Messrs. MacLehose's 


very important Series of “Voyages and Travels in the 
Sixteenth Century” will be sent post-free on application 


Glasgow : 
JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London, New York, and Toronto; MACMILLAN & CO., Limited. 
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“FIVE NOTABLE BOOKS 


URING the next ten days it is my intention to publish the following five notable books:—COKE OF 
NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS. The Life of Thomas William Coke, First Earl of Leicester of 
Holkbam. An account of his Ancestry, Surroundings, Public Services, Private Friendships, including many 
Unpublished Letters from noted men of his day, English and American. By A. M. W. STIRLING. 
With 20 Photogravure and 43 other Illustrations. 


Immediately after the death of Lord Leicester, or, as he was better known to his generation, “ Coke of 
Norfolk,” many biographies of him were commenced, but were abandoned upon the authoritative Life being 
undertaken by the Hon. Thomas Keppel. By a curious chain of events, the MS. of this work was lost. 
Thus it is that the name of Coke of Norfolk, once a household word in England and America, has sunk 
into oblivion. Coke's position was unique; as a landlord he is said to have transformed the agriculture 
of both hemispheres; as a politician and prominent Member of the House of Commons he exercised a 

uliar influence upon the political world of his day. During that period he not only was offered a 
peerage seven times for his services, but was the prime mover in several important political crises. It 
is, perhaps, in another aspect that his life presents the greatest attraction: in his friendships, in his 
relation to the other great spirits of his age. The correspondence preserved by him from the noted men 
of his day re-creates his generation for us. We see Lafayette as the humble farmer absorbed in rearing 
his pigs and his cattle. We see Lord Hastings as a youth climbing a volcano during an eruption; as a 
young soldier frightened in his first battle. We see the “first Gentleman in Europe,” but as the fickle 
friend, pocketing humiliation in order to condone his deceit. We see Fox as a slovenly schoolboy 
playing pitch-and-toss at Eton. We see Nelson as the delicate son of an obscure Norfolk clergyman, 
coursing with Coke's hounds, calling to make his declaration for half-pay before Coke as the local 
magistrate. Incongruous in their endless variety the characters move across the pages—Pope 
Clement XIV.! Louise of Stolberg, the pretty, romantic bride of drink-sodden Prince Charlie; Dr. Parr; 
Amelia Opie; honest King William accepting home-truths from Coke, his admired “First Commoner ” ; 
his pompous brother, the Duke of Sussex; Chantrey, witty Lord Erskine, Gainsborough, Roscoe, Sir 
James Smith, Sir Humphry Davy—a great international train, amongst whom, and perhaps more remark- 
able than all at that especial date, are celebrities from the United States—at a date when, be it remembered, 
all who came thence were looked at askance as the recent foes of England, and were, as Raikes remarks, 
“foreigners.” This circumstance is accounted for, possibly, by the fact that it was Coke’s resolution in the 
Commons which terminated the War of Independence. We can hear the actual words which are uttered, 
we can listen to living denunciations of the “ bloody-minded Tyrant George III. and his Minions ” ;—almost 
we share the conviction that England is foredoomed through the machinations of the “ Vile Tories and their 
Viler head, Mr. Pitt.” Through that dead world, once more instinct with life, Coke moves, the central 
figure. The type of Englishman which he represents is no longer to be found among us; the large- 
hearted, open-handed Whig Prince, who rode with the foremost, drank with impunity what would kill his 
descendants (his beer bill alone amounted to £3,000 per annum), spoke with a vehemence which would 
shock latter-day susceptibilities. He died in 1842, aged 88. 


The work is published in 2 vols., price 32s. net. 


T the same time I have arranged to issue a daring novel by the Hon. HENRY COKE, the 

octogenarian son of “Coke of Norfolk,” entitled OPEN HATCHWAYS. Mr. Coke is well known as 

the author of “Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” a book which attracted considerable attention when published. 
The price of the new novel will be 6s. 


OME weeks ago a remarkable controversy arose in Europe on the occasion of the publication in 
K) Paris of M. FRANCIS LAUR’S volume, THE HEART OF GAMBETTA. I have acquired the 
English rights of this work, and have every confidence that Mr. JOHN MACDONALD’S remarkable 
introduction will reopen the discussion. Apart from this, the story of the love of the great patriot and 
statesman for LEONIE LEON, and the influence she possessed over him, is gradually unfolded in the 
letters which passed between them. When flushed by success or depressed with failure. GAMBETTA 
sought his “ dear adored one,” whose love and inspiring comradeship for the great French statesman 
probably influenced to a large degree the destinies of France. This book contains 5 Illustrations, including 


a Photogravure Portrait of LEONIE LEON. ‘The price will be 7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is no more individual spot in England than the Isle of Purbeck, a fact which is largely due to 

its celebrated Quarries at Swanage. IN AND AROUND THE ISLE OF PURBECK, by Miss IDA 

WOODWARD, tells the story of the antiquity of this part of Dorsetshire, the romance of Corfe 

Castle, and the story of its old families. Mr. JOHN W. G. BOND, who contributes thirty-six 

water-colour drawings, is a scion of the Bonds of Grange, and near relative of the famous editor of 

the Purbeck section of Hutchings’ classic, “‘The History of Dorset.” The size of this volume is quarto, 
and the price a guinea net, 


T is now TEN YEARS ago since I published Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ “ Poems,” in which 
was included “ Marpessa” and “Christ in Hades,” yet it will be well remembered how he was 
heralded as a new poet of distinction. I am now able to announce NEW POEMS. The longest poem in 
the volume, entitled IOLE, will, it is claimed, be hailed by all literary critics and lovers of poetry 
as equal to “Marpessa” in charm and beauty; whilst some of the shorter pieces have ioe 
won the approval of that select band who read modern poetry. The present volume will be in every 
way uniform with its predecessor, and the price is the same—viz., 4s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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NOW READY. 


THE LETTERS 


OF 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


4 SELECTION FROM HER MAJESTY’S CORRESPONDENCE, 


1837-1861. 
PousuisHep By AuTHority or HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Edited by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON and 


VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.V.0. 


With numerous Photogravures, medium 8ro, 3 vols., £3 3s. net. 


The period covered by these volumes is a memorable one in the 
history both of Europe and England, and includes—The Queen’s 
Marriage—The Adoption of Free Trade—The Repeal Agitation— 
Chartism—The Revolutionary Movement of ‘48—The Crimean 


War—The Indian Mutiny, &c. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 413. OCTOBER, 1907. 6s. 
1, Tae Peevires. 6, Mysticism 1x THE EnGuisx Poets. 
2. Oxrven Gotpsuits. By Sidney T. | _ By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. 
Irwi 7. Burma unDER Britisn Rute. 
8. Tae Garpeys or IraLty. By H. 
8. Tux Be.ieions OF THE Far East. Sneyd. 
Te By Sir C. Eliot, | 9 que Gexrie Carr. By Major 
av Ww — v roadfoot, B.E. 
. Tae Water Surety or THE UNITED |10, M. SoreEL's * Euro 
Kixepom. By Urquhart A. Forbes, FPaexcu Revovuriox.” 





6. Fronentinz Atuens. By W. Miller. | 11. Taz Lerrerns or Queen Victoria. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





THE ANNUAL 
HUNTING NUMBER 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is issued to-day, containing, among other Articles of 
interest to all who live in the country, the following : 


Prospects of Sport in 1907-’08. 


Complete List of Hunting Establishments in Great 
unting Days, Addresses of Masters, 


Britain and Ireland, with 
Kennels, &c. 


Foxhunting in Ireland in the Last Century. By “Marnrop.” 
Illustrated with Portraits of Celebrated Masters of Hounds, Past and 


Present. 


Some Hounds of the Year. With Reproductions of Pictures 


by CurmBert BRaDLer. 
Ladies’ Hunters, and the Feminine Desire to Excel. 
Where to Hunt. Some Advice by “ HArKAaway.” 


Distemper and the Kennel Management of Hounds. 


By ‘* WEATHERGAGE.” 
Riding to Hounds in India: the Bombay Hunt. 
Barbed Wire. An Amusing Story by May Wynne. 


In Defence of Pig-Sticking. 
The Infection of English Sport. 
Pike-Fishing on the Stour. 
The Cesarewitch.—Special Description and Illustrations. 
Forest Trophies: the Past Stalking Season. 
Ladies, Lions, and Rhinos. 
Girl Gardeners a Failure. 
&e., &e. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 


6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 





4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





Mr. Heinemann’s New Books, 


COMPLETION OF A GREAT WORK, 


Mr. HEINEMANN has much pleasure in announcing the com, 
tion, by the publication next week of the 6th and 8th Volumes, of 


The WORLD'S HISTORY 


A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD, 
Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introduety 
Essay by the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L, LL.D, FRS. 


Eight royal 8vo volumes, with many Maps, Coloured Plates, ang 
Black-and-White Illustrations, cloth, £6 net; half-morocco, 
£8 8s. net.* 





MY DOUBLE LIFE: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH BERNHARDT 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, net.* Profusely Illustrated, 


‘The popularity of the present volume is assured, for it i 
always entertaining, clever, and informing.” —Daily Telegraph, 


A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 


By ERNEST H. SHORT. 
With 112 Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 





[Next week, 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., and HESTER MARSHALL 
With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings by HERBERT 
MARSHALL, R.W.S. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. net.* 








VOL. Il. (1815-1819) of 
THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 
With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net.* 


Uniform with the above, 108. net. 
Vol. I. (1781-1814) is already published, and Vol. III. is in the press. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of “The Flight of Marie Antoinette.” 
Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 


WILLIAM PITT, 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 
By Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE. With 16 Portraits, 3 vols 


demy 8vo, 30s. net.* 














THE BEST BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 


THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES 


By LADY TENNANT. 
With 16 Platesin Colourand numerous Black-and-White Illustrations, 
1 vol., 6s.* [ Next week. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF HENRY IRVING 
By BRAM STOKER. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 6s. net.* 





Illustrated. 


THE PLAYS OF W. E. HENLEY & R. L. STEVENSON 


New andCheaper Edition, buckram, uniform with R. L. Stevenson's 
Novels, 1 vol., 6s. 











" NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE SHUTTLE 
By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT, Authorof “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


THE WEAVERS 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 


THE ORCHARD THIEF 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “ Folly Corner.” 


THE PROGRESS 0F HUGH RENDAL 
By LIONEL PORTMAN. 


EVE NORRI By CLAIRE DE PRATZ 


* Prospectus of these Works on application. 


Mr. Heinemann's Iiustrated Autumn Announcement 
List post-free. 








Londuu: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.0. 
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Be THE CONVERT 


All readers of fine Fic 
“ The Magnetic North.” 


and THE HALO 


tion. should note that there is now ready a New Novel by ELIZABETH ROBINS, Author of 
Tt is entitled THE CONVERT. 


The demand for it is very great. 


A delightful Story entitled THE HALO, by the Baroness VON HUTTEN, Author of “ Pam,” is now ready. 
A WOMAN’S. TREK FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. By Many Hawn. With 64 Illustrations 


s. net. 


2 Maps, demy 8vo, 16 i 
and y y ” are given here the experiences of an adventurous lady's journey through Africa, from south to north. We learn why 


Under the title “ A Woman's Trek 
she went, how she managed her own caravan, 


and the reception accorded her by the Government officials and the natives. 


A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. By E. V. Lucas. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net: 


A parrative of literary Lichfield in the great days of Anna Seward. 


A PRINCESS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


This volume deals with the life and t Ar 
Le Grande Mademoiselle. A most characteristic and original personage. 


By Ereanor ©. Price. 
surroundings of Anne Marie Louise d’Orléans, 


With 21 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


She was the first Princess of the blood royal, and was known as 


PETRARCH AND HIS TIMES. by H.C. Hottway-Cauruorp. With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE. By Herserr W. Tompkins. With 41 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


[ Little Books on Art. 


WORDSWORTH AND HiS CIRCLE. By D. W. Ranyie. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Astudy, biographical and critical, drawn from original sources, of the man and poet in his relations to his chief friends and compeers, 
’ 


HUGO WOLF. By Ernest Newman. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


[The New Library of Music. 


Since Wolf’s untimely death, four years ago, he has been more and more fully recognised as the most remarkable song-writer since Schubert. The present 
yolume contains a full account of his life and letters, and a study of his art in every aspect. 


THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. By Owen LLEWELLYN and L. Raven-Hmt. With 85 Illustrations, cr. 8vo, 6s. 


A vivacious narrative of the events of a tour by motor in Spain. 


a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. Raven-Hill’s sketches fully illustrate the incidents, humorous and otherwise. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER. 


By May Sturce Henperson. With 


A careful study of the novels in chronological order, and of the consistent ideas underlying Meredith's work as novelist, poet, critic, and essayist. 


THE GENTLEST ART. 


An Anthology of Entertaining Letters. 


By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Under the above title Mr. Lucas has brought together some hundreds of familiar letters of great and small writers, arranged like its companion volumes, 
“The Open Road” and ** The Friendly Town.” Every letter in his pages is interesting for its matter quite as much as, if not more than, its manner. 


Messrs. ME 
appli 


THUEN’S New Iilustrated Announcement List is now ready, and will be sent with their Bulletin to any 
cant. They have prepared Prospectuses of all their important books and these, too, can be had. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. By Watrer Crane. 


With 123 Illustrations by the Author, and other Lilustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 18s, net. 
“A record in which we meet all the great figures of the last half- 
century.”—Daily News. : 
“The volume contains a great deal to interest and delight. 
illustrations add considerably to its value.”—Mornang Post. 


QUEENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


Brier. With 24 Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


wy 

WILD LIFE ON A NORFOLK ESTUARY. By 

Arnruur H. Patrerson. With 40 Illustrations by the Author, and a 

Prefatory Note by Her Grace the DUCHESS OF BEDFORD. 10s. 6d, net. 
The wild life of that celebrated estuary Breydon Water. 


A HISTORY OF MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. 


By Ceciuia M. Avy. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the first volume of a new series of histories of tie ltalian States, of 
which Mr. Edward Armstrong, of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Mr, R. 
Langton Douglas are the general editors. All the volumes are based on 
origiwal research. The aim of this book is to present, in its various aspects, 
atypical despotism of the Italian Renaissance. Chapters are devoted to the 
architecture, art, and literature of the period. 


THE CARE OF THE BODY. By Francis Cavanaan, 
M.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [New Library of Medicine. 
This book deals with Sleep, Bathing, Exercise, Training and Athletics, 
Proper Clothing, the Skin, Hair, Teeth, Feet, and Hands. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME, By 
E 


SuizabeTH Goprrey, Author of “ Home Life under the Stuarts,” &c. 
With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ This is a work wel) worth doing and well done. It is scientific enough to 
command confidence, and not too scientific to be readable. It is a thoroughly 
engaging inquiry into the bringing-up of English children in the past.” 

Spectator, 
WOMAN IN TRANSITION. By Annerte M. B. Meakry, 
Fellow of the Anthropological Institute, Demy Svo, 6s. 
“A thoughtful and fearless book on the greatest problem of the age."”—Tribune 
“ Most interesting, stimulating, and valuable.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


TREES IN NATURE, MYTH, AND ART, By J. Exnesr 


PayTumy, With 24 Illustratiors, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Avexanpre Dumas. Translated 
by E. M. Watter. With Portraits, in 6 vols., with Frontispieces in 
Photogravure, crown 8vo, 6s. each. Volume I., 15802-1821. 

One of the famous books of the world, very long, but full of romance, tbrill- 


The fine 


By Mrs. M. B. 


ing incident, vivid touches, and frank and charming self-revelation, The 
book has never before been rendered into English. 
TWO LEGS, and other Stories. By Cart Ewaup. Trans- 


lated by A. Terxerra pe Marros. With many Illustrations by Miss 
Avcusta Guest, Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
A book of fairy tales by au exquisite Danish writer. 


CHARACTER AND COMEDY, By E. V. 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“No lighter, gracefuller, humaner, or more lovable essays exist in the 
language. Mr. Lucas is a humourist in the largest and truest acceptance 
of the word.”—Morning Leader. 

“ Mr. Lucas is a pretty humourist, and in this dainty volume he shows, very 
prettily, the variety of his range.’’—Athen#um. 

“Mr, Lucas is an admirable causeur ; he is always amusing and suggestive.” 


ribune, 
CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRY. AVES. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
The origin, aims, and general progress of Co-operation are described. Special 
sections have been devoted to Industrial and Agricultural Cx -partnership. 


ALL ABOUT PHILIPPINE. 


With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The adventures of an extremely youthful heroine and her devoted parents. 


LUCAS. 


3y ERNEST 


By Puitip CARMICHAEL. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
SECOND EDITION. 


TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. By Anruony Horr. With 
a Frontispiece by A. H. Buckianp, 

“Mr. Hope's best qualities are to be found in this collection, the personal 
touch, the whimsical grace, the delightful repartee.’’—Manchester Courier. 

* Every sentence bears the stamp of its author, who is, perhaps, the prettiest 
writer of fictiou now producing.”—Daily Telegraph, 

SECOND EDITION, 
THE SECRET AGENT. By Josepu Conran. 

** A work rich in surprise and suspense, original in conception and treatment, 
lavishly endowed, in fine, with the singular qualities which have won for Mr. 
Conrad a unique position amongst the British novelists of to-day.”—Spectat or, 

** The novel is more of a portrait gallery than a story, although it is a story 
too, and a really exciting one, All the characters are made vivid, and their 
interaction is marvellously managed .’’—Times, 

SECOND EDITION, 


MAJOR VIGOUREUX. By “Q.” 


“Here we find the delightful ‘Q,’ his merry humour, his West Country 
breeziness, his fine simplicity, his love of honest romance.”’—Tribune. 
“Steady and virile invention, original conception of story, and sane yet 
startling humour.”—Daily News. 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON. By C. N. and A. M. 


WILLIAMSON, 
“ Fiction and travel have never been more happily blended.”’"—Outlook. 
“ Another delightful romance of travel.’’—Daily Mail, 


FOURTH EDITION. 
A MOTHER'S SON. By Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Fry. 


“The whole story is 80 good, with its air of purity and peace, the friendly 
benevolence to all men, and its careful character studies, that we should not 
like to have missed a single page of it.’—Westminster Gazette. 

SECOND EDITION. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL. By Forp Mapox 


** A book full of ideas, good character-work, and admirable writing.’ 
“* At once striking, fresh, and unconventional,”—Country Life. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE NEW RELIGION, By Maarren MAarrens. 


“This is a book of medicine and laughter. It is an amusing, well-written 
novel, full of breathing characters.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
SECOND EDITION. 

NAME OF GARLAND. By W. Perr Rince. 
“The story, with all its humour, has an undertone of real pathos.”- 
“Gay and irresistible humour at every turn.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Pett Ridge has the secret of making his people natural and 
humorous,”’—Tribune, 


HUEFFER. 
Outlook, 





Athenaum, 


SECOND EDITION. 
, , Fes . ‘ 
LOVE THE JUDGE. by Wywnonp Carey. 
* By skilful manipulation of plot and deftness of workmanship, the author 
has produced a story of unflagging interest.” — Atheneum, 


THE PRIVATEERS. By H. B. Marrtorr Watson. 


With 8 Illustrations by Crrus Cuneo. 
“For charm of style and freshness of movement hard to beat.” 
*“* A rousing story of adventure.”—Athenzum. Morning Leader, 
“ Full of surprising aud exciting adventures.”—Morning Post. 
THIRD EDITION, 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. By Mary E. Many. 


‘* Admirably conceived and put together. The whole picture of society in 
a provincial town is full of life and variety."—Natwn. 

“It is a good story; it is entertainingly told; and the character of the 
young girl is an extraordinarily good piece of work.”—Tribune. 

SECOND EDITION. 
, J 
MARGERY O’ THE MILL. By M. E. Francis. 
A North Country Story of the Regency Period, 
“Full of sunshine, humour, and human nature.”’ 


SECOND EDITION, 


THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE, By Ricuarp Marsa. 

A young girl, friendless, alone in the London streets at night, picks up a 
key, and unlocks the gate which opens the place of miracles, A story too 
strange not to be true. 


“A thrilling story of strange happenings.”—Country Life. 


Scotsman, 





METHUEN and CO,, 


36 Essex Street, 


London, W.C. 
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CONSPIRATORS. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “Anna, the Adventuress,” “A Prince of Sinners,” &c. 


The British Weekly says :—“ Like good wine, Mr. Oppenheim’s novels need 
no bush. They attract by their own charm and are unrivalled in popularity.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 


UNICORN. 
By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of “The Red Chancellor,” “The Master Spirit,” &c. 


The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ This work illustrates the author's dexterity in 
plot construction, his skill in setting appropriate dialogue, and the facility with 
which he is able to develop and embellish an engaging narrative.” 

6s. 


THE CENTIPEDE. 
By BEN BOOTHBY. 


The Dundee Advertiser says :—‘‘ Asa tale of adventure it is exceptionally 
interesting, while the able descriptions of the quaint customs of the people 
and the cities of India add additional charm to the story.” 


THE TOAD AND THE 


AMAZON. 
By GEORGE FREDERIC TURNER, 
Author of “Frost and Friendship,” &c. 
The Tribune says :—* Mr. Turner is nothing if not smart and witty, his 


latest book is as bright as ever.’ 
The Bookseller says :—‘‘ A story which has many a smile and many a laugh 


in it.” 
FATHER PINK. 6s. 


By ALFRED WILSON-BARRETT, 
Author of “The Man with the Opals,” “A Soldier’s Love,” &c- 
The 


6s. 


6s. 


ueen says :—‘‘ This well-told and exciting story ought to add materially 


to Mr. Barrett's already considerable reputation,” 
THE 


DOVERFIELDS’ DIAMONDS. 6s. 
By LAWRENCE L. LYNCH, 
Author of “The Unseen Hand,” “ No Proof,” &c. 


THE BLACK BUTTERFLY. 
By W. A. MACKENZIE, 
Author of “Inthe House of the Eye,” “‘ His Majesty's Peacock,” &c. 


6s. 





A FATAL DOSE. 


By FRED M. WHITE, 
Author of “ The Crimson Blind,” “The Slave of Silence,” &¢ ke, 
, ® 
The Hereford Times says :—‘‘ One of the most successful novel t 
The story abounds in those veerweny oer and sensational <piaoten 


are characteristic of ‘The Crimson Blind,’ ‘ The Cardinal M , 
of Mr. White’s works.” : och, end all ethee 


THE LEATHER MASK. 
By AMBROSE PRATT, 
Author of “ Vigorous Daunt: Billionaire,” &¢, 
The Dundee Advertiser says:—‘‘Fiction holds few characters of such 


attractive mystery as John Deen, the man with the leather mask, an} thi 
novel-lover who fails to find out for himself why it is worn is to be pitied,” ° 


THE LODESTAR. és, 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice Grerrrennagey. 


The Standard says :—‘‘‘ The Lodestar’ impresses us as an exceedi i 
nant and effective story, true to real life. Written with peewee ha. 


charm. 
THE LITTLE ANARCHIST. 6s. 
Author of “ When I was Czar,” “In the Cause of Freedom,” &o, 


6s, 


6s, 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ A romance brimful of incident, and arousing in the 
reader a healthy interest, that carries him along with never a pause—a 
vigorous story with elements that fascinate.”’ 

6s, 


THE HIDDEN VICTIM. 
By HEADON HILL, 
Author of “The Avengers,” “ Millions of Mischief,” &c, 


THE MONK’S TREASURE. 
By GEORGE HORTON, 


Author of “ Princess Romanova,” “A Fair Insurgent,” &o, 
The Morning Leader says :—‘ A genuinely entertaining work.” 


DAN AND ANOTHER. 6s, 
By L. G. MOBERLY, 
Author of “ That Preposterous Will,” “ Hope, My Wife,” &6. 


The Times says :—" Anyone, we are sure, will enjoy reading this book.” 
The Glasgow News says :—‘* Quite an interesting tale,” ’ 


6s, 





— 


MRS. BEETON’S 


FAMOUS COOKERY BOOKS. 


“The Best Cookery Books in the World.” 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS. 


Half Leather, 7s. Gd. net. Half Calf, 12s. 6d. net. 
Full, 18s. net. 


MRS. BEETON’S 


Household 
Management 


Srr Artaur Conan Dorte in his great study of married life, entitled 
«A Duet with an Occasional Chorus,” makes his heroine say :—‘* Mrs. Beeton 
must have been the finest housekeeper in the world. Therefore 
Mr. Beeton must have been the happiest and most comfortable 

an’; and his hero concludes that *‘this book has more wisdom to 
the square inch than any work of man”—a wonderful testimonial 
when one remembers that the last edition thus praised contains more than 
8),000 square inches of closely packed information. 





Large crown 8vo, strongly b d, Half Leather, 


5s. net. 


MRS. BEETON’S 


Family Cookery 


Embracing a Complete Dictionary of Cookery, and a comprehensive 
and Practical Guide to Domestic Management. Comprising about 
850 pages of Letterpress and hundreds of Illustrations and many 


Coloured Plates. 





Large crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


MRS. BEETON’S 


Everyday Cookery 


Containing 750 pages, including instructions for all and every kind ot 
Cookery, &c., &c., with numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 


Large crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. net, 


MRS. BEETON’S 


All About Cookery 


In Dictionary form, containing 2,500 Practical Recipes, 576 Pages. With 
numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 


Large crown 8vo, Cloth, ts. 


MRS. BEETON’S 


Shilling Cookery 


Containing upwards of 1,000 Recipes, nearly 200 Fine Illustratipns, 
and 5 Coloured Plates. 
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